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Excellent for lawns. 


Native Shrubs For 
Ornamental Planting 


Photos by J. H. 


Te fringe-tree grows natively on river 
banks in the Eastern States and as far 
west as Missouri. It is just as ornamental if 
not more so than its oriental relative. Its fleecy 
white flowers are produced in the utmost 
profusion. The stamens and pistils are usual 
ly borne in separate flowers, the male flowers 
being larger than the female flowers. Fringe- 
tree is closely related to the lilac, and should 


True to its name. 


FRINGE - TREE Chionanthus virginicus 


McFarland Co. 


be given much the same care. What is more 
decorative than a blooming fringe-tree in 
the full sun? It drops its leaves in the 
autumn and is one of the last shrubs to 
put out leaves in the spring. It has a coarse- 
textured habit that goes well with a modest 
country home, and blooms in May and June. 
It adds charm to an informal foundation 
planting. 
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GROWERS PRAISE GRO-MULCH 


Abundant Plant Life Now Easy for Glamorous Gardens 


AMAZING results obtained with Gro-Mulch have 
brought spontaneous praise from growers, horticul- 
turists, gardeners as garden enthusiasts. 

Gro-Mulch is a TRIPLE-DUTY helper—a super- 
lative rich, organic material that CONDITIONS 
SOIL, STIMULATES GROWTH and MULCHES! 
It's made by earthworms! 

Roses, azaleas, camellias, day lilies, annuals, Afri- 
can violets, potted plants, as well as vegetables, 


thrive astoundingly with 


“I used Gro-Mulch on two 
plants of Louisiana Iris that 
had done nothing for several 
months... 1! THOUCHT DID. 
Actually it was put on only 
ONE. In a few days it was 
doubled in height and the one 
not treated with CGro-Mulch 
showed no progress. It was a 
wonderful demonstration.” P. 
GC. Corliss, M.D. Peg. V-P. 
American Plant Life Society, 
Somerton, Arizona. 


Gro-Mulch. 


“On growing tomato seedlings 
from seed, we used 25% Gro- 
Mulch and 75% soil on one 
batch and compared it with 
another batch planted in our 
usual mixture. The seedlings 
in Gro-Mulch batch were ready 
for market 10 days ahead of 
our regular planting mixture.” 
Happy Cabin Dahlia Gardens, 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


Gro-Mulch contains no added chemicals—WILL 
NOT BURN plants under any circumstances. A to 


dressing on an established 


lant, or a few pounds 


under a ready set plant, will insure vigorous —_ 


and better flowers or products. It is especia 


yefine 


for sickly plants that need a mellow, rich material 
to bring them into good health. EVERY DOLLAR 
SPENT FOR GRO-MULCH IS A DOLLAR INVEST- 


ED IN YOUR SOIL! 


NO PLANTING IS COMPLETE WITHOUT GRO-MULCH 


Add Gro-Mulch to your planting routine 
and you will be repaid many, many times 
by the end of season. Gro-Mulch is an 
organic soil conditioner and growth 
stimulator that will mature plants faster 
and hold moisture at the roots to help 
plants withstand droughts. 


Gro-Mulch is dry, granular material 
mellowed in the aging deposits of the 
residue from Spanish Moss ginning, that 
has been accumulating in the bayou 
section of South Louisiana for over 
50 years. Attracted by the tender 
moss particles, MILLIONS OF EARTH- 
WORMS infest these deposits and have 
converted them into a superlatively rich 
plant material. The ph is 6.4 which is 

ractically neutral. IT IS ODORLESS, 
ie lived; pleasant and easy to apply. 


There's no trouble to obtain surprising 
results with Gro-Mulch. Just mix it with 
soil—a ratio of | part Gro-Mulch to 
2 parts of soil is sufficient to do a su- 
perb job. 


Distributor territories open. Write for details. 
May, 1951 


Buy Gro-Mulch in bags at your dealers, 
or in convenient 2-lb. boxes at your 5 
& 10 store. If not available, order direct 
from us, today. Send check or money 
order. Sorry, no COD's. Guaranteed 
delivery. 
10 lb. Postpaid-$2.00 (West Coast $2.75) 
25 |b. Postpaid-$4.00 (West Coast $5.50) 
50 Ib. Freight Collect-$5.00 
80 |b. Freight Collect-$6.95 each, 3 for 
$6.00 ea., 10 for $5.35 ea., 
25 for $5.00 ea. 


Send orders direct today for prompt 
shipment. 


= SCHROEDER’S INC., Dept. OG-5 
= Box 8066, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Please ship me Gro-Mulch ............ 
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THE COVER 


The delicately drawn leaves, 
stems, and: flowers which em- 
bellish our cover this month 
are typical of the exquisite 
draftsmanship of Marvin Bileck 
of New York City, and reflect 
his admiration of the classic 
J artists. Other influ- 


all subscriptions begin with the current issue. Renewal subscriptions begin 1 diatel 
after old subscription expires. When changing an address, give the old address as well 
as the new. Manuscripts should be accompanied by full return postage and a self- 
addressed envelope. Printed in the United States of America. Copyrighted 1951 by 
ORGANIC GARDENING. Entered as second class matter January 27, 1943, at the 
Post Office at Emmaus, Pa. under the Act of March 8, 1879. 


ences on his style have been 
the drawings of Durer, Holbein, 
and da Vinci. Examples of 
Bileck’s artistry may be found 
in books issued by leading pub- 
lishers—including, in the near 
future, a volume of the Story 
Classics. 
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MAKES IN I5 MINUTES 


READY - TO - USE 


FULL OF NUTRITION = U Le 


FAM 


May, 1951 


Excellent Fluid Mulch 


is poured on the ground ... leaves a protective cover 


fora WEEDLESS, WORKLESS GARDEN 


4 MODELS and PRICES 


the GARBAMAT- 
for HOME USE i 
for HOME & GARDEN 

the AGROMAT- 


for the SMALL GARDEN 


for the LARGE GARDEN 
and ESTATE 


FAM produces sensational results - 
we guarantee complete satisfaction 


... send for details 


WANDEL MACHINE CO. Inc. 
DOWNINGTOWN - PENNSYLVANIA 


— Visit us any time — 
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The Keston 
Organic Shredder 


Approved by 
Professional Engineers 


Only $ 12 5, a 


ACCESSORIES 


1% h.p. gasoline engine ............ 44.00 
Clutch for easy starting of engine ..... 10.00 
Portable features, as illustrated ....... 17.50 


Order a Keston All Purpose Shredder Now! 
Grist Mills for 


the Home * 


A hand-operated grist mill, 
with adjustable burrs, for 
making your own whole- 
grain flour or cereal. Capa- 
city, Coarse: | Ib. per min- 
ute. Fine: 4 Ib. per minute. 
Grinds all grains, coffee, 
$8 
Write for prices for larger 
and power models. 


Make Compost Quickly With 
i-ton unit $2. 
Enz-Bac 5-ton unit $8. 
i-ton unit $1. 
4-ton unit $2.50 
20-ten unit $10.50 
* Keston Herbal _ 5-ton wnit $1.00 
Terms: Cash with order. * Prepaid—add 10% West 
** F.O.B. Factory of Mississippi 


* Keston Earthworms 
$6.50 per thousand 


* The Keston Fulcrum 


For no-digging enthusiasts. Fits any garden fork, $3.50. 


* Fertosan Land Cleanser 
Startling ORGANIC treatment for COCCIDIOSIS in 


* Fertosan 


poultry, guats, rabbits. — 1 acre size $10.50. 
Compost Bin ** 
LEHIGH TYPE— 
Rot - resistant 


New Jersey Ce- 
dar. Steel corner 
rods. |-ton size, 
$10.00; 2 - ton 
size $15.00. 
All prices sub- 
ject to revi- 
ston, 


Organic 
Implements & Products Co. 


P. 0. Box 113, 24 Seventh Ave., Haddon Heights, N. J. 


Testimonial 


After 50 years of growing and raising 
nursery stock I can hardly believe the great 
success I have had since I am raising our 
many thousands of seedlings and trees the 
Organic way. I feel your books on this 
work should be followed in every nursery 
and garden in the U. S. A. 

F. W. Handel Co. 


Organic Fish 4 

I have a 734 acre lake and stocked it two 
years ago last November. I was told to use 
$225.00 worth of Commercial Fertilizer to 
get my fish to grow to 21% Ibs. in two years. 
I decided that was too much money to spend 
so I took the organic method as advised 
by you. ‘ 

Last fall my friends were pulling bass 
out of the lake that weighed 414 Ibs. 
Thanks for your advice. 

George Brehmn, Baden Rt. No. 4, 
Box 807, St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Can’t Accept the Vigoro Story 


I read, with interest, in the January issue 
of Organic Gardening, a report under “Mis- 
cellany,” of a test made with tomatoes using 
Vigoro and compost. 

For me, it is hard to believe, that a 22 
per cent difference in vitamins could exist 
in this test, and I am inclined to go along 
whole-heartedly with your opinion on this 
matter, as I had experience along the same 
line as follows: . 

I have been an enthusiastic supporter of 
the organic method since subscribing to 
Organic Gardening more than 2 years ago. 

For 2 seasons, prior to last summer, I 
planted tomatoes in my garden using Vigoro, 
well mixed in the soil at planting time, and 
feeding thereafter with the same, with very 
poor results. 

The tomatoes grew to thin, spindly stalks, 
with small fruit that seemed to get to the 
coloring stage and then stayed right there, 
the few that did ripen were of woody texture 
and of poor flavor. 

Last spring I had a good supply of com- 
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Proper Diet Is Necessary for Good Health and Longer Life 


USE THESE TESTED HEALTH APPLIANCES AND 
FOODS TO HELP MAINTAIN the RIGHT DIET 


ao 


Which Do You Want? 


Better Digestion Normal Elimination 
Restful Sleep Strong Healthy Teeth 
Continued Good Eyesight 


USE A 


VITA - MIX 


And Drink Your 
Way to Health 


$29.95 


Postpaid 


Unbreakable Stainless 
Steel Bowl, Bakelite 
Handle. Order now 
while stainless steel 
still available. 

» In preparing food the 
ordinary way, you 

peel off and throw 

away those vitamins and mineral-filled parts 
which are so essential to good health. With the 
Vita-Mix you keep the natural health-giving food 
value. Liquefies all fruits and vegetables into 
tangy, appetizing drinks. Makes health drinks 
in 1 to 4 minutes, makes soup without — 
in 3 minutes; cake batter ready for oven in 
minutes. Many other uses. If stainless steel is 
unavailable, we reserve right to substitute glass 
bowl. 


VALUABLE GIFT 
CORN POPPER 


This beautiful corn popper 
is perfect for use in a 
living room. Makes no 
mess. Electric. Adds new 
zest and flavor to pop 
corn. Your friends will 
want one just like it. Don’t 
miss out on this sensation- 
al chance to get one of 
these practical, sturdy and 
beautiful corn poppers. 
Yours FREE when you order 
your VITA-MIX. 


| NATURAL FOODS INSTITUTE 
| Dept. OG-5, Olmsted Falls, Ohio 
Of course | want to enjoy a longer, healthier 
| life. Please rush me items | have checked so 
1 can take advantage of amazing savings. 
| Quantity Cost 
] VITA MIX Plus Gift, $29.95 ...... ...... 
| Powdered Skim Milk, $1.69 ........ ...... 
| 
| 
| 


Natural Raw Wheat Germ, $1.49 .... ...... 
Black Strap Molasses, 98¢ .......... ...... 
Complete Vitamin-Mineral Ration, 


TOTAL COST ............ 
Lo ZONE... STATE... 
May, 1951 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
on these health foods 


Recommended by Gayelord Hauser in 
“LOOK YOUNGER, LIVE LONCER” 


YOGOURT 


“Nature’s most perfect food.” 6 Week 
Eaten daily by Bulgarian peasants 

who have average life expectancy of Supply 
87—20 years more than Americans $ | -80 
born today! Believed to combat old 

age diseases. Can be mixed into de- Postpaid 
licious foods, drinks, desserts. ® 


POWDERED BREWER'S YEAST _ 


One of the finest sources | '». JAR 98c 
of Vitamin B. Take by the 5 Ib. JAR 50 
spoonful or add to food. postpaid 4: 


POWDERED SKIM MILK 


Dehydrated skimmed cow’s milk 5 Ibs. 
will save you money on your 


milk bill. Use for cooking or $ | -69 
drinks. 1 Ib. makes 1 gallon 

of milk. Cut your milk bill down. Postpaid 
NATURAL RAW WHEAT GERM 
Be vitamins 5 Ibs. 


flour. A natural source of Vi- 
tamin E, B and other vitamins. Postpaid 


BLACK STRAP MOLASSES 


One of Hauser’s “five wonder 


foods.” Excellent source of 1 qt. 
many B vitamins plus iron, cal- 
cium, other minerals. Eat it with 98c 
a spoon, stick it into milk, use 
as substitute for syrup. May Postpaid 


add years to life. 


NFI COMPLETE MINERAL—VITAMIN 
RATION 
Affords 50 day supply of 9 


vitamins and 12 minerals. Con- $3.98 

tains Vitamins, A, B-1, B-2, C, 

| D, Pyridoxine, Niacinamide, Cal- Postpaid 
cium Pantothenate, Vitamin E. 

| Also Dicalcium Phosphate, Iron Sulfate, Potas- 
sium lodide and Chloride, Magnesium Sulfate, 

! Zinc Sulphate, Copper Sulfate, Sodium Chloride, 

| Cobalt Sulfate, Manganous Sulfate, Sulphur, 

| Live Concentrate. 


Learn "Hauser's Formula to a Happier 
| Life. Get His Latest Book Now. 


| Here is internationally known lecturer Gayelord 

I Hauser’s latest book, “LOOK YOUNCER, LIVE 
LONGER” which was condensed 

| in October Reader’s Digest. This $3.00 
best-seller tells of his program for 

' health and longevity as based on Postpaid 

1 scientific findings in nutritional field. 
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Cancel Out WARD WORK 
this: 

ORGANIC 


MOW LAWNS 
CUT TALL WEEDS 
PULVERIZE LEAVES 
ALL 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST POWER 


DELUXE 
MODEL SHOWN 


MOW-MASTER not only does a beautiful job 
of mowing grass and cutting tall weeds, it 
also pulverizes autumn leaves. It keeps the 
lawn fresh and clean looking. Powerful 2 
H.P. Engine—direct drive—easy operation— 
triple duty and long season use, ALL in one 
machine. No wonder MOW-MASTERS are 
popular. 


PROPULSION ENGINE CORP. 


7th St. & Sunshine Rd. (Dept. OG-5) 
Kansas City 15, Ks. 


Write for illustrated folder at once. 


cribing the MOW-MASTER Line of Power Mowers and 
Grind-a-Leaf attachments. 

NAME 
ST. ADDRESS = ‘ 
city 
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post and had enough to use in my entire 
garden. 

After spading, I dug holes about 1 foot 
in diameter and put into each hole,a large 
shovelful of compost and mixed it with 
the soil. Then I set my tomato plants into 
each hole. 

The results were amazing. The plants were 
of a healthy, dark green color, with the main 
stalks the size of broom sticks, with heavy 
foliage. The fruit was large and beautiful 
to look at and the neighbors agreed that 
they never tasted tomatoes with such flavor. 
From eighteen plants two families canned 
what they needed, and we, as well as our 
neighbors had plenty for the table. 

Do you wonder why it is hard for me to 
understand our “friend” with his Vigoro ex- 
periment? 

I had the same results with cucumbers, 
strawberries, beans and potatoes. 

Last summer was the first time I had 
potatoes that stayed green until maturity and 
every stalk blossomed. The yield was 6 
bushel for 20 Ibs. planted. You can bet that 
there will be no more commercial fertilizers 
for me, but an extra compost bin in my 
gardening plans. 

Theodore H. Henes 
101 Pearl St., Amherst, Ohio 


Soil Conservation 


I think your efforts toward soil conserva- 
tion are very highly commendable and are 
the beginning of a new era in the growing 
of crops. In this fruit growing district, the 
evils of indiscriminately using chemical fer- 
tilizers is very apparent, so apparent that 
most growers are wondering who double- 
crossed them. 

I have followed the principles of your 
teachings and from all results it appears that 
to do so, one can’t go wrong. 

Creston, B. C. (Canada) 


Penn State Experiment Station 
Recommends Mulching 


Two Pennsylvania State Experiment Sta- 
tion workers have found, in every case, the 
mulched vegetables out-yielded the clean 
cultivated crops, but there was no differ- 
ence in yields between the different mulches. 
They used sawdust, leaves, grass clippings, 
cow manure, and straw. They recommend, 
therefore, that the gardener use whatever 
is available. Besides increased yields, the 
mulched crops needed less weeding. Also 
the soil texture was improved, less water was 
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NEW LOW PRICES! 


PARCEL POST PREPAID 
2 10 25 
Ib. Ib. Ib. 
bag bag bag 
Local Chicago..$.65 $1.30 $2.15 
Up to 150 mi... .70 1.40 2.50 
150 to 300 mi.. .75 1.50 2.70 


200 to 600 mi.. 00 1.70 3.10 ORDER DIRECT... TODAY ------1 


600 to 1400 mi.. .85 1.95 3.65 

Over 1400 mi... .95 2.30 4.60 

(Above prices include postage 
and handling.) 


FREIGHT COLLECT 


50-pound bag ............ $ 2.70 
100 pounds, bagged ....... 4.95 
1 ton, bagged ............ 60.00 


(Two 50-lb,. bags shipped for 
same freight cost as one.) 


FRAZER COMPOST 


Contains up to 100 Billion Living 
- Soil-Building Bacteria per Ounce! 


Frazer Compost vitalizes your soil while it enriches. 
Ideal for lawns, gardens, flowers, shrubs. Use as 
activator in your vwn compost pile! A true organic 
enricher, active, living, dynamic! Now available at 
mass production prices. Order direct from greatly 
enlarged new plant in Chicago’s Union Stock Yards! 


FRAZER ILLINOIS COMPOST CORP. 
999 Exchange Ave., Union Stock Yds., Chicago 9, Ill. 


Please ship....... Ibs., Frazer Compost by: 
CY. PE STATE. 


Here’s What M-E 


ROTARY TILLAGE WILL DO 


for YOU... for Your SOIL... for Your CROPS 


YOU can till your soil earlier... ., 
prepare perfect seed and root beds 
easier and quicker.... cultivate 
faster and cleaner throughout the 
growing season. 

YOUR SOIL and humus will be re- 
built Nature’s way by incorporating 
organic material into the soil in the 
ONLY way that gives you constant 
soil balance and maximum release 
of minerals and other ‘‘plant food” 
elements. 

YOUR CROPS will be healthier, 
richer in vitamins....better in 
size, flavor, and general quality 
....and your entire yield will be 
considerably increased. 


Benefit These Ways 
This Year with M-E! 


2 NEW MODELS! Variable travel and rotor speeds adjusts tilth 
to any type of soil or crop. New fingertip depth control— 
improved hood and tine design. 12” and 16” models. 


MiLtLWAUK EE 


ROTARY TILLERS 


+ Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HEALTH 
THE SOIL AND YOURS 


Today and tomorrow you must live on 
what the “Soil produces. Your health 
demands a vigorous and healthy Soil. 


(SOIL AMENDER) 

Was designed to give Soil that in- 
vigorating and heavy yielding quality. 
Its base is a fortified slag with which 
has blended in proper proportions 
Phosphate Rock, Glauconite (Green 
Sand) and other Organically known 
materials such as Bonemeal, etc. 


USE FER+TR-EL 


You get all the Basic and TRACE 
ELEMENTS scientifically blended. Do 
not buy one only when you can get 
them -all in the same package. 


FER+TR—EL can be used with safety 
before and after planting, as a dress- 
ing for the lawn in the compost pile. 
ANYWHERE and ANYTIME 
FER+TR—EL is inexpensive 
100 lbs. Basic Blend .... $2.25 
100 lbs. FER+TR—EL #3 $3.90 
FOB Plant 


There are many blends suitable for your 
need. Write for information and prices. 


We have 
— Phosphate Rock & Glauconite — 
Ask us first. 
ORGANIC GARDENS ‘winytann’ 
FER+TR—EL 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


lost as a result of run-off, and the soil 
moisture was conserved. 


The experimental plants included cu- 
cumbers, sweet corn, tomatoes, and _ broc- 
coli. The experiments were continued for 


two years with the same results each year. 
The obvious conclusion to be drawn from 
these tests is that it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference what you mulch your garden with; 
just be sure that you do mulch it. 

(Editer’s Note:—Summer mulches are more 
effective in controlling weeds, conserving 
the soil moisture, and in increasing the 
humus content of the soil if they consist of 
finely shredded plant materials. It is im- 
portant also that finely shredded plant 
mulches and sawdust be not worked into 
the soil during the growing season. To do 
so might create a deficiency in nitrogen or 
other essential element. Mulches are slow- 
ly converted into humus which greatly in- 
creases the vitamin content of vegetables.) 


Immediate Effects of 
Phosphate Rock 


I was interested in your statement that 
you believed deficiencies in phosphorus in 


MECO Shredder 


Converts 
LEAVES 
to valuable 
Mulch and 
Fertilizer 


TERMS — Cash 
with order; ship- 
ped f.o0.b., Lewis- 
burg, Penna, 


only $95. 


Fitted with 1/3 
h.p. electric motor 


$110 


TWO PENN STATE EXPERIMENT STATION 
WORKERS—F. M. Isenberg and M. L. Odland— 
have found that mulehed vegetables outyield the 
clean-cultivated erops, but that there is no differ- 
ence in yields between the different mulches. 
use whatever is handy. They used sawdust, leqves, 
Grass clippings, cow manure, and straw. 

Besides the increased yields, they found that the 
mulehed crops needed less weeding. Soil texture 
was improved by addition of humus, and less 
water was wasted by run-off. 

Isenberg and Odland experimented with mulches 
on cucumbers, sweet corn, tomatoes, and broccoli 
two years, and got the same results each year. 

MULCHED VEGETABLES ARE HIGH IN 
ESSENTIAL VITAMINS. 

MECO COMPOST STARTER—I-ton unit for $2. 


prepaid. 
MAC ENGINEERING CO. 
LEWISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 
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Pennsylvania is only apparent. The plot of 
ground I gardened last year had been plant- 
ed in soy beans the year before. These were 
harvested for hay and after an application 
of approximately three tons of chicken ma- 
nure (well rotted) per acre, the ground was 
disked and barley and rye grass planted. A 
late, wet fall made a luxuriant cover crop 
which was plowed under early the next 
spring. I had only a small quantity of com- 
post which I placed sparingly in furrows 
where the seeds were planted. The result 
was a tremendous growth. I planted peas 
when my neighbors peas were four inches 
high and we had peas to eat before they did. 
There were more peas picked than I had ever 
had in previous years but I felt we should 
‘ave had a bigger yield on such luxuriant, 
nealthy vines. Everything grew too well so 
that I had mostly plant. The peppers were 
small bushes but only one or two peppers 
and this was also true of the limas. The po- 
tatoes looked wonderful. I kept picking off 
the Colorado beetles but did not spray and 
they stayed a beautiful green until frost. 
However, when I dug up one or two plants 
I found only one, (but huge), potato. 

It was pretty late in the summer when I 
read an inquiry in the Questions and Answers 
of Organic Gardening about the cause of 
onions rotting, and the answer was that this 
showed a probable deficiency in phosphorus. 
This was the first I had heard of the ne- 
cessity of applying phosphate and since I 
found my onions were practically all rotted 
—not entirely, but a spot on each—I bought 
some raw phosphate rock and hoed it along 
the plants. 

Even that late, the result seemed miracu- 
lous. Because we had such a late fall I was 
able to pick the lima beans which formed 
after that application and when we were 
threatened with a frost I picked three bushels 
of peppers from 18 plants. The cauliflower 
which I had planted at the same time as 
the spring cabbage and which grew to a good 
three feet with no sign of heads, produced 
heads after the phosphate application and 
for the first time I was successful in growing 
that particular vegetable. 

I think my experience with these last two 
deserve writing about. I had never had any 
success with either but decided to try them 
both again with compost. The asparagus 
arrived after the issue of asparagus last 
spring, so instead of trenching them as I 
had done previously, I made shallow plant- 
ings using compost only in the row but later 
putting the rotted chicken manure around 
each plant. A heavy mulch of oat hulls was 
placed between the rows which were covered 
with rocks. A neighbor gave me one clump 
of rhubarb which I divided into thirty some 
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SPRINKLIT 


5 sprayers on 1 hose 
Completely waters flower beds, shrubs, tfees, 
narrow strips, irregular shaped areas. Covers 
1 to 1000 sq. ft. Sprayers turn on and off in- 
dividually; flow adjusted at faucet from full vol- 
ume of fine spray down to soaking volume. 
Utility hose with sprayers turned off. 50 ft. 
Goodrich plastic hose; 5 solid brass sprayers. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
Order Now—in time for hot weather. 
Goodrich Koroseal Plastic—$17.95 
Ribbed Plastic—$14.95 
(Plus Postage: 50c E. of Miss.; $1. W. of Miss.) 
C.0.D. ORDERS ACCEPTFD 
HOWARD SALES COMPANY 
1650 Belmont Ave.,Dept.0G-5 ,New Hyde Park,N. Y. 
Write for Illustrated Folder 


WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
turns to ACTUMUS 


Experimental tests conducted here in our Organic 
gerde is prove Actumus has every virtue Claimed for it. 
An Organic Compound, it instigates the formatibn of 
other organic compounds in the soil, of which one sub- 
stance predominates:—a natural forming ROOT HOR- 
MONE called HEXONE. The HEXONE causes the for- 
mation of a most remarkably extensive and healthy root 
growth. Also forming at the same time is an EARTH- 
WORM HORMONE called 1-TYROSINE which encour- 
ages the activity of native earthworms. Both these hor- 
mones aid in the formation of nitrate bacteria in the 
soil. A little ACTUMUS goes a long way. May be 
used when seeding, transplanting or directly to ng 
plants. Remember plant growth depends primarily on 
2 well developed root system. Order now, and watch 
your flowers and vegetables grow! Full directions with 
each order. 

4 Ib. $1.25—1 Ib. $4.25--5 ‘Ibs. $17.50 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 


SUMNEYTOWN PIKE KULPSVILLE, PA. 


TWO BIG ISSUES 
to introduce 


GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Accept two issues of GARDEN—newest, 
most helpful home garden magazine— 
FREE along with 4-issue trial subscri 
tion. Send $1 and we’ll start bi-month 
issues on their way to you. If not pleased, 
cancel after two issues for full refund of 
sues (six in all). - 432 Fourth 
Y. 16, N. Y. (Dept. 438) 


GROW MINIATURE TREES 
\ 


77 FOR PROFIT & PLEASURE 


Fabulous Money - Real Fun'Grow 
genuine live dwarf ‘ Ming) trees. 
A terrific new business and hobby. 
Astounding details Free. Write — 
DWARF TREES, Dept. 9 
P ©. Box 355 + Briggs Stetion 
les Angeles 48, Colifernia 


PORTABLE SPRINKLER 
| 


10 for 25¢ 


Add refreshing variety to the 
garden, or plant among daffo- 
dils in naturalized «woodland 
Grapelike clusters of heavenly- 
blue bells, closely set on spikes 
5 to 7 inches high. Bloom pro- 
fusely; wonderful as cut flow- 
ers. Outstanding value at 10 
for 25 certs. No C.O.D.’s, 
Please. 


BULB CATALOG 
YOURS FREE 


Beautifully illustrated in color. 
giving many money-saving bulb 
bargains Ready June. Write 
for it promptly. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS.., Inc. 
Dept. 593, Babylon, Long Island, New York 


AMAZING NEW POTTERY 


VERMICULITE PLANTERS Insure 
HEALTHY LUXURIANT HOUSE PLANTS 


So light they float on water. Artistic designs 
made in gold-flecked pastel—green—rose—blue. 
Plants thrive in them because the roots receive 
all the oxygen they need. 


Containers absorb excess moisture, 
Stagnation and souring of soil. 


Retard evaporation. NO SAUCERS NEEDED!! 


STARTER SET as illustrated 
one of each color—$4.95 postpaid. 


(Send check or P. O. Money Order) 


preventing 
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plants and I placed them next to the aspara- 
gus following the same procedure but using 
leaves instead of the oat hulls as a mulch. 
Those thirty some plants of rhubarb grew so 
profusely that by fall each was almost as 
large as the original one plant. The stalks 
averaged twenty inches in length (to the 
leaf) and a good three inches in circumfer- 
ence. I don’t think anyone to whom I showed 
that crop last fall believed that it had been 
planted that spring and was all the product 
of one clump. 

Mrs. Ella Hanford 

Hershey, Penna. 


Coffee Grounds 


I want to tell you that the Organic Method 
has completely changed my attitude toward 
the garden; I used to almost hate the weeds, 
now I regard them as so much more material 
for the compost pile. Results have been very 
satisfying, one thing in particular I want 
to mention, several years ago, before I was 
composting, I left some carrots a little too 
long in the garden and when I gathered 
them they were partly rotted with a soft rot 
which must have been caused by 5-10-5, be- 
cause this year I tried leaving some carrots 
in the garden and covering them with shovel- 
fuls of dirt; I have dug them whenever the 
ground thawed and there was no sign of 
rot, they were the best carrots I have ever 
had this time of year. 

1 also want to tell you about a little ex- 
periment that turned out better than I ex- 
pected; two restaurants have kindly agreed 
to save their coffe grounds for me and I col- 
lect six-gallons daily from one restaurant 
and six-gallons every other day from the 
other, I furnish the six-gallon garbage pails 
and have been collecting them about a year 
which adds up to quite an amount of ma- 
terial. I may contact a few more restaurants 
as they do not seem to mind and I use the 
grounds for broadcasting on the lawn, in 
the compost and as a mulch. 

Being acid they appear to be about right 
for blueberries, evergreens, and all acid 
loving plants. When I use them on lilacs 
and plants that like lime I mix some ground 
limestone with the grounds before using as a 
mulch. I also find, as told in Organic Gar- 
dening, that they are a positive attraction 
to earthworms, which in itself is enough 
reason for using them. 

I wonder if other organic gardeners aren’t 
Passing up a good thing if people seem per- 
fectly willing to co-operate. 

Sydney R. Bunnell 
Franklin Road, Auburn, N. Y. 
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makes Gardening SO EASY! 


Let ROTO-HOE do your heavy work—you simply guide 
it between rows. It pulverizes soil, eliminates weeds, 
saves back-breaking hoeing and cultivating. 
built for long trouble-free service; parts low cost, easily 
replaced. Dependable 2 h.p. gasoline engine supplies 
ample power. ROTO-HOE complete only $134. 


The pioneer in com- 
plete high quality low- 
priced garden tools. 
Acclaimed for small 
and medium gardens 
wherever shown. 


now, or write for full information. 


ROTO-HOE \& Sprayer Co. 


MANY USES 


ROTO-HOE is ideal for seed bed 
preparation, mixing soil and or- 
ganic material, pulverizing com- 
post heaps, between-row cultiva- 
tion. Motor is excellent portable power unit for many 
other jobs. Rotary-tilling attachment is easily replaced 
by ROTO-CUTTER for finest lawn care. Cuts 20” swath, 
misses nothing, cutting all grass into fine mulch. 
extra.) Other attachments increase usefulness. See dealer 


BOX 2. 
NOVELTY, OHIO 


Ruggedly 


($40 00 


& Wonderful Little Books on 
Vegetables - Berries - Herbs 


SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start 
seedlings—how to prepare the garden. $1.00 
VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE CUIDE by Roger 
W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables the or- 
ganic way—for medium northern climate. 25¢ 
COMPLETE MODERN CARDEN HERBAL by 
Robert O. Barlow. Numerous facts about herb 
gardening and usage in several lands. $1.00 
GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. 
Originally published in 1874. Profitable secrets 

for present-day gardeners. $ 
THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D. 
If you grow, or intend to grow, berries, this 
book is worthy of your attention. Oc 
THE VECETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables 
enhance. the value of this month-by-month 
chart of sowing and harvesting. 00 
Total value $5.05 


BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $4, a saving of 20% ! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G5, Emmaus, Pa. 


Booklets as a Green Thumb 
and Four Green Fingers 


LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich 
Meyer. For every gardener and plant lover. 45¢ 


WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried 
Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of weeds com- 
mon to farm, orchard and garden. . $1.00 


EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 
GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful in- 
structor for the nature-lover and fisherman. 50¢ 


ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard 
Headstrom. Animals and insects that are 
friends and foes to the garder.. . 35¢ 


LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. In- 
teresting reading about plant breeding and the 
important contributions of this great horticul- 
tural pioneer. 35¢ 


Total value $2.65 
BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $2.10, a saving of 20%! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G5, Emmaus, Pa. 
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os! YOU CAN HAVE 
HEALTHY VIGOROUS PLANTS 
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FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 

@ Apply Direct to the Soil 

@ Mix in the Compost Heap 

® FEED TO EARTHWORMS 
An essential material for the Organic Gardener 
...A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that in- 
creases and replenishes the organic content of 
the soil. ..Improves soil texture...absorbs and 
reta'ns plant-nourishing moisture... helps de- 
composition of soil break-up into humus. . . binds 
sandy soils. .loosens clay soils. F 
Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags. !f your dealer 
cannot supply you we will ship direct to you. 
Freight prepaid east of Mississippi River. (Write 
for freight rates west of Mississippi River.) 

NEW LOW PRICE 


Send $1.90 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 200 
sc. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Ship- 
ment 100 Ibs. (2 bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 
HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


rial that wilt 
Ource of 


Whats New 
At Home and in 
the Garden 


Wrought Iron Mailbox 


There’s plenty of room for all your mail 
in this attractive handmade mail box con- 
structed of heavy steel with graceful wrought 
iron scrolls. Measures 1614” long and 7” 
high, is big enough to hold the largest maga- 
zines. It is treated for rust resistance and 
finished in a smooth satin black. Can be at- 
tached to house or post. Price is $9.95 pre- 
paid from Mason & Sullivan, Dept. OG, 44-55 
158th St., Flushing, New York. 


W aterspike 


A new dual purpose sprinkler that per- 
mits sprinkling on top of the soil or irriga- 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE A REAL HOBBY GREENHOUSE 
As Good as the Commercial Houses 


Yes, dig a few post holes and you can erect your own greenhouse 
—with only home tools. And it will have al/ the features of a com- 
mercial house. ‘‘Hobby’’ Greenhouse is the on/y greenhouse that 
features bent glass —No icicles, no sunless spots. All parts pre- 


fitted. Anyone can erect it! Amazingly adaptable. 


WRITE TODAY. 


NO CONCRETE FOUNDATION NECESSARY 


ICKES-BRAUN GREENHOUSE MFG. CO. °°?" 2340 Wabansia Ave. 


Chicago 47, Itligois 
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tion below it has been recently developed. 
It is called the Waterspike and may be used 
for either one or both functions. It includes 
a Squarespray head which waters on the 
square rather than in the usual circles. The 
control valve at the sprinkler head is engi- 
neered so that water flow can be instantly 
changed from overhead sprinkling to subsoil 
irrigation. The Waterspike’s pointed end is 
easily thrust into the soil and is equipped 
with irrigating outlets which regulate the 
flow of water into the sub-soil. Production 
Engineering Co., Dept. OG, Dwight Way, 
Berkeley 10, California. 


Garden Shear 
The Corona Clipper Company announces 
its new No. 4 model. Principally a light 
weight and versatile tool, it cuts cleanly and 


Get these DYKES MEDAL 


EDAL DAL i mi you 
‘The D YKES M 
win—It is awarded to but ONE 
yeor. 
BLUE RHYTHM — 
Latest 
smooth clear blue......$3.! 
0 OLA KALA — ven 


GREAT LAKES — 
Fine medium bive... 


All six varieties above, 


$7.50 valve, 

Prepaid for $500 
Send in your order NOW ad 
this great group. — the 
winners in your pe 
ments are made 
through October. 


BOX 


19-G BOULDER, COLORADO 


ARIENS 


duty tines. 10 to 16-in. tillage. 
COMPANY 
BRILLION, WISCONSIN 


TAKE THE WORK OUT OF GARDENING .. . 
GROW BIGGER AND BETTER CROPS! 


GARDENEER 


Pulverizes—aerates soil. Chops up, mixes organic matter. 
Tiller front-mounted for close accurate cultivating. 2 to 
21) h.p. air-cooled engine. 3 speeds forward. Heavy- 
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ACME 


300 GALLONS PER HOUR, FALL LIKE Race 


Adjusts to Covers 
stop 50 x 60’ ™ 


any angie crea 


Nature’s Only Competitor 


SHOWER QUEEN’S beautiful waving plume 
of pure sparkling water falls as a gentle 
April shower. Perfect for all exacting water- 
ing requirements. Large rectangular pattern 
gets right up to the corners, eliminating 
excessive overlapping. Repositioned without 
shutting off water. Fully Automatic and 
Positively guaranteed. 
Write for free data and prices 


ACME SPRINKLERS 


@ PROMOTES 
AMAZING GROWTH IN FLOWERS, LAWNS 
BUSHES, VEGETABLES, HOUSE PLANTS 
Moke this year's garden your finest with 
BIO-GRO! You'll have sensational results, 
even in poorest soil. BIO-GRO is nutritionally 
complete; SAFE for all plants. Easy to vse== 
just add water. Econom- 
ical pint can makes 40 
gals. nourishing, odorless 
plant food — only $1... 
Qts. $1.65; Y2 pts. 
all postpoid. Write for 
FREE BOOKLET. 

ORDER NOW! 


MANUFACTURES BF 


WARRENTON, OREGON 


evenly from both sides for all types of light 
pruning, budding, thinning, fruit picking 
and flower cutting. The blades retain sharp- 


ness and cut without chewing or mashing. 
Handle ends cannot pinch while in use. 
An illustrated color catalog is available free 
upon request. This features the entire Cor- 
ona line. Corona Clipper Co., Dept. OG, 
510 Ramona St., Corona, California. 


Flower Kits 
The fast-growing hobby of fashioning arti- 
ficial flowers for home decoration and profit 
sees new possibilities in an inexpensive kit 
which offers all materials ready for assembly. 
The kit—obtainable for geranium, apple blos- 
soms, dogwood and clematis—contains last- 


ing, already-dyed blossoms of wood fiber, 
processed cloth leaves, wire stems and wrap- 
pings. Complete instructions are included 
for ease of assembly. 

Considerably less costly than purchasing 
the “finished” flower, the new kit opens up 
a new field for hobbyists who prefer pur- 
chasing ready-to-fashion materials. The 
manufacturer, Craft Studios of Davenport, 
Ia., reports that the lifelike qualities of the 
completed project are enhanced by realistic 
variance in shadings and color. 
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These flower kits are sold by mail at $1 
per kit, p.p., Craft Studios, Dept. OG, 
Davenpert, Ia. 


Gas-plant 


Among unusual garden plants can be list- 
ed the Gas-plant or Fraxinella. It is covered 
with glands secreting a resinous, volatile 
matter which may be ignited in the evening 
of hot days without any damage to the 
plants. The Gas-plant is an old-fashioned 
herbaceous perennial. Once firmly establish- 
ed, a plant will continue to thrive in the 
same spot for generations. They have ash- 
like leaves whfch emit a delightfully fragrant 
odor, and the quaintly formed leaves are 
borne in upright racemes. The Gas-plant 
requires a deep, rich loamy soil and a sunny, 
well-drained border. Not suitable for heavy, 
damp soils. It is best grown singly so as to 
display the handsome contour and the beauty 
of the foliage. The plant may be obtained 
from Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, or 
the seeds may be obtained from Rex. D. 
Pearce, Moorestown, N. J. 


Mum Sale 


PLANT EARLY 
GET BUSHELS OF 
BLOOMS THIS YEAR 


8 CUSHIONS.....$1 


Dwarf, early, hardy; 8 lovely colors. 
Blooms June to Frost 


5 for CUTTING.... $1 ! 


Fully double, hardy, long-stemmed kinds, ¥ 
st for cutting; 1 each red, pink, white, 7 


bronze, yellow 


3 ENGLISH......$1 


Giant red, white, 4°-6”" across. 
Spectacular hardy mums of greenhouse size 


SPECIAL! 17 tor $21 


ALL OF ABOVE plus one grand & 
new red mum STOPLIGHT, sent § 
for two $1 bills. 

CASH OR C.0.D. Ready now; sent when you say. 


ROCKNOLL Morrow, Ohio 
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THIS EFFECTIVE 
NON-ACID PLANT FOOD 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


For Price, Full Information write 
peo FEED & SEED CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

ED P. BIERER, Box 28, ‘Ames, lowa 
BRYAN & SHEFFER, Portland, Indiana 
ENGLEWOOD FARM-NURSERY, Muskegon, Mich. 
RALPH W. R R CO., Lansing (5, Michigan 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 
SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Massachusetts 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago 6, IIlinois 
FRED A. VEITH, Cheviot, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CARL W. WESTLING, Hartville, Ohio 


DWARF SIBERIAN KALE 


Organically grown seed. Order now from Blake 
Farm Seeds. Price One Dollar per pound, post- 
paid. Send check or money order (No stamps 
please). Descriptive folder of this vitamin rich 
food and soil, improving plant mailed with 
each order. 


BLAKE FARM SEEDS 
P. O. Box 1601 Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft—prevents furnace explo- 
sions. Satisfaction guaranteed. This copper 
pot, (with character). Mailable. For free 
booklet address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 


~ SAVES FUEL 


Hulled Proso Millet 
The Antacid Cereal 


Delicious and healthful. Grown without Chemicals. 
5 lb. sack — $1.50 postpaid 
Send for our Catalog o, 
extra early and hardy 4% 


OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 
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Grants to Research Institutions 


By J. |. RODALE 
A FEW years ago we formed the Soil 

and Health Foundation, a non-profit 
organization, which is being supported main- 
ly by the readers of this magazine. I am 
very happy to report some important news 
about it. When the Foundation first started 
operating, it was our intention to do the 
researches in our own laboratory, and gradu- 
ally equipment was acquired for this pur- 
pose. But there was not enough money 
collected to equip the laboratory and to 
provide a salary for a properly trained 
scientist to operate it. Some of the money 
was spent to finance an experiment in the 
feeding of mice, both with organically pro- 
duced food and with food raised with chemi- 
cal fertilizers. It was done under the super- 
vision of Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer in his own 
laboratory, and the results were highly 
significant in showing the greater health 
of the organically fed mice. But when our 
Bulletin on this work was issued and sent 
to various publications, none of them men- 
tioned it or gave it any publicity. They 
evidently felt that The Soil and Health 
Foundation was not connected with any uni- 
versity, and they consequently questioned 
the value of its research. 

The trustees of the Foundation therefore 
have come to the conclusion that the best 
way to operate would be to take the funds 
that we secure and make grants to various 
universities that will do the research. If 
they produce significant findings, the latter 
will tend to be more generally accepted and 
publicized. 


In accordance with this policy, we have _ 


made our first grant of $1400 to the Uni-° 
versity of Missouri Agricultural College, 
which is going to use it in making a study of. 
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the difference between potash that comes 
from various kinds of potash rocks, and the 
chemical fertilizer forms of potash. The 
work will be done by a graduate student, 
who has already been chosen, and part of 
the $1400 will be in the form of a scholar- 
ship given to that student. This work will 
be done under the supervision of one of 
the world’s greatest agronomists, Prof. Wil- 
liam Albrecht, of that University, as well as 
Dr. W. D. Kelle? and Dr. Graham. 

Since then another grant has been ac- 
cepted from us by the University of Missouri 
to the amount of $1400 to be used in a 
study of the organic versus the chemical 
method as it affects insect infestations. The 
question to be determined is, afe plants 
grown organically less afflicted with damaging 
insects than those grown with chemical 
fertilizers? This is also a scholarship grant 
and will be under the supervision of Dr. 
Leonard Haseman, who has published many 
experiments which indicate that insects are 
attracted to plants in which exist deficien- 
cies of various kinds. 

A few weeks ago a third grant of $2000 
was made to Antioch College, located at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, which will cover ex- 
periments in growing crops by the organic 
versus the chemical method. There will 
also be included experiments in growing 
plants with ground-up glacial materials, a 
type of fertilizer which is acceptable to the 
organiculturist. 

We believe that the giving of grants to 
American Universities is by far the most 
practical way of operating the Soil and 
Health Foundation. From this policy over 
the years there will result the scientific 
answer to the question of whether the or- 
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ganic method is superior to the chemical 
one, and if it is proven to be so there will 
also result the necessary publicity which will 
bring it to the attention of the nation. We 
thank God that there are agricultural uni- 
versities that will accept grants from the 
organic camp. If sufficient money is re- 
ceived from members, a determined effort 
will be made to seek out other universities 
that will accept grants from us. 

This work is so basic that it could very well 
be considered worthy of taking precedence 
over all other medical research, for from it 
could result a general and substantial lessen- 
ing of disease. I do not say, “stop other 
medical research,” but I do feel that some- 
thing as fundamental as the improvement of 
the quality of our food should ,be given the 
right of way. If sufficient money can be ob- 
tained, some of it might be given to some 
large medical institution to experiment with. 
It perhaps would be advisable for physicians 
who are organiculturists at heart and who 
read this magazine, to begin thinking along 
these lines and to see whether they could 
interest some hospital or medical university 
with which they are associated to accept a 
grant from the Soil and Health Foundation. 
There is no question that the whole prob- 
lem represents a combination of agricultural 
as well as medical interests. The two must 
be definitely merged. The physician must 
not leave this important matter of the pro- 
duction of food entirely to agricultural 
science, while the latter should not attempt 
to accept full responsibility. The truth must 
soon be arrived at, for there is evidence of 


an alarming year-to-year increase in the de- 
generative diseases (cancer, heart trouble, 
polio, etc.) and the situation may blow up 
before many more years elapse. 

I want to state that not a penny of the 
Foundation’s funds has been spent for ad- 
ministrative salaries and even the cost of 
printing and mailing the bulletins has been 
absorbed by Organic Gardening Magazine. 
Any money that may be contributed by 
readers will go practically 100 per cent direct- 
ly to the grants. 

If you are not a member of the Soil and 
Health Foundation, please consider the im- 
portance of becoming a part of this move- 
ment. Any amount, however small, makes you 
a member. If you are a member, I trust 
you will see whether you can spare a con- 
tribution at this time. If our work is suc- 
cessful, if our grants succeed in proving that 
our food be raised by the organic method, 
think what this will mean to every one of us 
and to humanity in general. The work must 
be given a scientific stamp so that our critics 
will stop calling us cultists and crack-pots. 

At this time I wish to announce that three 
of the members of our Foundation recently 
donated $500 each toward this work. I know 
that most of our readers will be happy to 
feel that there are wealthy people in our 
group who will give strength to our move- 
ment. But the bulk of the money will have 
to come from the five dollars and the ten 
dollars of the average reader. 


Send your contribution to: The Soil and 
Health Foundation, Emmaus, Pennsylvania. 


Let Superphosphate do it. 


Are you serving super-phosphates for breakfast this season? 

Even after the drastic sugar famine we are still “bee minded.” 
Everybody with a backyard has tried raising bees. Now it seems there _ 
aren’t enough of them left for the pollination of the alfalfa. No bees, 
no seed, no alfalfa. For bees have curled up their stingers and starved 
to death. Starved to death with acres of alfalfa in full bloom all 
around them. 

The beekeepers report that there is no honey in the flowers. 
Shades of Jacob Huffman! Who has ever heard the like? All right, 
say the beekeepers, watch the alfalfa blooms. Ever see a bee buzzing 
around? The answer is no. Those fields look like a bee’s dream of | 
heaven but the bees turn cold shoulders on them. 

Now why did they black list the alfalfa? For the past few years the 
neighbors have been putting super-phosphate on their fields. They ! 
get bumper crops of hay and they aren’t trying to raise seed anyway, ' 
so the operation was a success—but the patient died. At least the 
bees did. 

So I shall not write my congressman after all about concentration 
camps for bees. I'll let super-phosphate do the dirty work. I 
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Watch that organic corn shoot up! 


CORN GROWS HIGH 
and thick in City 


By JAMES ELLIOTT 


Condensed from the Jackson, Tennessee Sun. 


Ss BAUM, for years well known in 
Jackson as a real estate dealer, is doing 
things with real estate besides selling it. He 
is growing corn 12 feet high and so thick 
you can’t walk through it, in a patch be- 
hind his house at 229 W. Baltimore, only 
16 feet square. 

The rows are 18 inches apart, instead of 
the customary three to three and one-half 
feet, and the stalks are only six inches apart 
in the rows. You may think there’s a catch— 
that the stalks don’t have much corn on 
them. Not so. Many have two ears. 

The whole thing seems mostly a matter 
of curiosity with Mr.sBaum. He’s heard a 
lot about a nation-wide contest for pro- 
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duction of 300 bushels of corn to the acre, 
and while he’s not in the contest he is 
anxious to see how near he can come to 
300 bushels. His patch is 170th of an acre, 
and he will compute his yield on that basis. 
If he gets about two bushels from the tiny 
patch, he will have an average of 300 to 
the acre. 

Mr. Baum, who says he is “experimenting,” 
planted Funks 711 (yellow corn) April 25, 
after having “souped up” the patch with an 
abundance of woods dirt mixed with or- 
ganic fertilizer. The ground had been well 
conditioned also by winter’s snow and soak- 
ing rains, he said. 

Early in the summer the little patch had 
a severe setback when a strong wind flat- 
tened many of the stalks. That upset Mr. 
Baum, but it failed to dampen his ardor. 
He got some strong string and tied up the 
prostrate stalks. Now they're straight as any 
of the others. 

Ed. Note: The Baum corn patch yielded 
at the rate of 20114 bushels per acre. He 
believes that the 300 bushel goal could have 
been reached if the windstorm had not 
given the patch a setback. 
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KEEP THE MUM GARDEN BLOOMING 


*Way into Autumn 


By FRED V. GREENE 


Uses it’s two such spots, what looks 
more desolate than a chrysanthemum 
bed which completes its blooming period 
early in October? 


Plant for Continuous Bloom 

There’s no reason for such a condition 
and a grower who is intent on changing it 
has arranged three groups of twelve prize 
mums each, with no duplicates in all three. 
The blooming period of each collection, all 
named and registered varieties, is so figured 
that at no date, from early September to late 
December is the garden devoid of blooms. 
Also, the colors have been changed for vari- 
ance. 


Form Classes of Chrysanthemums 

There are nine distinct prize chrysanthe- 
mum classifications: Spider, Spoon, Cushion, 
Novelty, Hardy, Exhibition, Button Pompons, 
Intermediate Pompons and Large Pompons. 
In each group, there is at least one of each 
classification, and at least four of the Ex- 
hibition varieties. 


Mums Can Be Grown Anywhere 
Mums can be grown anywhere and year 
after year, from the first planting. Many 
varieties are definitely hardy, but with all, 
after the blooming season, the plants should 
be cut down close to the ground and the 
clumps taken up and stored away from below 
zero temperatures. 


Should Be Divided Each Spring 

In the Spring, as soon as the soil is work- 
able, these clumps should be divided into 
four clusters, then put in the ground. The 
result will be the same as if new plants were 
used, except that there are now four of each 
variety, when the initial planting was only 
one. 

As a general rule, the planting time for 
all mums is about April 15th to 20th, or 


Fred V. Greene is a California expert in chrys- 
anthemums and carnations. 
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earlier if weather permits. Speaking broadly, 
plants can be put in the soil as soon as it is 
workable. At first little plant growth can be 
detected, but the root systems are develop- 
ing and at the first touch of Spring warmth, 
visible proof will rapidly appear. 


How to Plant 


Chrysanthemums require full sun, good 
drainage and rich soil. Before digging the 
bed, it should be well covered with an inch 
of compost and dug in. If the soil is heavy 
or sandy, peat moss may be used, the quan- 
tity necessary being based on the need for it. 

Spacing of the plants depends upon the 
type and variety. Mums require sun and 
ventilation, so a safe distance to use, and 
which covers all varieties, is two feet where 
all clumps will be taken up each winter. If 
the climate is such that only light frosts pre- 
vail and the clumps are to remain, two and 
a half feet should be allowed, owing to the 
heavier growth after the first year. 

When putting in the plants, trowel-dig 
each hole to a depth of from six to eight 
inches. Drop a small handful of humus in 
the bottom of each hole and cover this with 
well pulverized soil. When this is done, the 
hole should only be about three inches deep, 
which is ample to take the plants, which are 
shipped in plant bands of this height. 

Strip off the bands with as little root dis- 
turbance as possible. Do not put them in 
the ground any deeper than the earth mark 
which shows on the main stem. Then press 
the soil firmly about the plants, to avoid air- 
pockets. As a further safeguard for this pos- 
sibility, heavy overhead sprinkling is a good 
idea. 


Mulch Rather Than Cultivate 

The success of mum growing is largely 
predicated on constant plant growth, so in 
case of drought, keep them well watered. 
Also, light feeding once a month is recom- 
mended. 

Chrysanthemums ase shallow rooted, so 
all cultivation must be carefully done. Never 
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A cutting when first taken, is like the one held in 
the right hand. But before putting it in the sand, 


it must be stripped of all leaf growth for at least 
an inch from the base, as has already been done 
with the cutting held in the left hand. 


disturb the ground nearer than three or four 
inches from the main stem. As a matter of 
fact, it is far better not to cultivate at all, 
depending on a mulch to keep weeds down, 
prevent earth caking and retain moisture. 
Any form of mulch can be used. Either bean 
or oat straw, leaf-mold or green grass cut- 
tings will serve the purpose. 

To keep mums healthy, they should be 
overhead watered once a week during the 
growing season. But as soon as buds show 
color, this procedure should be discontinued, 
to avoid damaging the coming blooms. 


Stopping or Disbudding 

“Stopping” is a must, to attain maximum 
size blooms. This is the pinching off about 
an inch of the top of the main stem. This 
will throw more strength into the roots and 
results in stronger plants, and thus insures 
larger blooms in greater numbers. 

The starting time for “stopping” is when 
plants are well established, with develop- 
ment already including a few pairs of strong 
leaves. The top should be nipped off, re- 
moving a half to an inch of the main growth. 
A thumb nail will do the job nicely. This 
procedure should continue, as necessary, un- 
til the first week in July. 

The first bud to appear is the Crown bud 
readily recognized by the fact that it is sur- 
rounded with leaves. The Terminal bud, 
which later appears and is surrounded by 
other smaller buds, is the one to retain. Be- 
fore the final disbudding, two Terminal 
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Here is a photograph of the small rooting table 
mentioned in this article, which any amateur mum 
grower can build. Note the markers’ indicating 
the start and finish of one variety already in the 
sand, as well as the open space for later varieties. 


buds should be kept, from which the final 
bud selection is made. 


Feeding 

Liquid humus made from cow manure is 
an excellent food for mums and can be ap- 
plied as soon as the plants have doubled 
in size. The application should be three or 
four inches from the mainstem, and 
around it. But be certain it is well diluted. 
For this purpose, the liquid should be about 
the color of weak tea. 


New Plants From Cuttings 

As with Prize Carnations, Prize Chrysan- 
themums will only come true to variety when 
grown from cuttings. Seeds are rarely avail- 
able and if procured, would be a sad dis- 
appointment. Prize mums are hybrids and 
will only come true to variety when the 
cuttings are taken from the mother plant. 

In areas which are favored with light 
winters which make unnecessary the taking 
up of the clumps, after a brief rest following 
the cutting down of the plants, new shoots 
will spring up. When three or four inches 
high, these make perfect cuttings for rooting, 
which process is simple and sure, and the 
removal of them in no way damages the 
plants. New shoots will quickly grow. For 
those not blessed with mild winters, plant 

-the clumps as early as possible, and the 
shoots will soon be in evidence. 

When taking cuttings, make a slanting cut 
just below a node, which is a plant joint 
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The packer will quickly have this group “A” 
shipment in its carton. This photograph shows 
it on the bench and proves the sturdiness of the 
plants in the plant-bands, as well as how clearly 
each plant is marked. 


from which the roots make their appearance, 
then strip each one of all leaf growth for an 
inch or an inch and a half, depending on 
the size of the cutting. 

Have at hand a wooden box filled to 
within a quarter of an inch from the top 
with damp coarse sand. A regular plant 
flat can be used, but a deeper box with four 


inch sides, inside measurement, could prove 
to be more satisfactory. Into this put the cut- 
tings, about an inch deep. The sand must 
be pressed firmly about the cutting. 

Keep the cuttings out of doors, but covered 
with a piece of heavy cheesecloth draped 
over a frame. All possible light, but no di- 
rect sun’s rays, is a necessity for quick, sure 
rooting. The sand must at all times be kept 
damp, but not wet. It is also well to lightly 
spray the leaves of the cuttings each day, 
particularly should the weather turn warm. 
Well established root systems will result in 
three or four weeks. 

All varieties should be kept separate, with 
a pot marker showing each one, as well as 
the date put in the sand. In this way, the 
amateur knows when the rooting is done 
and the cuttings ready to take out of the 
sand. The next step is to pot them in plant 
bands for hardening. 

The plant mixture generally favored con- 
sists of one-third good garden soil, one-third 
fine sand, one-sixth humus and one-sixth 
peat moss, all sifted through a quarter-inch 
mesh, then well mixed. 

The final action is the taking of the 
blooms. Do not cut them off, but break the 
stems as near the ground as possible. This 
tends to longer vase life. 


Eva Maillart 


HUNZA, the land and the people 


I HE cooking utensils of the Hunzas, often carved from a soft 
stone as those in the accompanying photograph as so much like 
the people themselves. Rough hewn and rugged, you can call them: 
so are the Hunzakuts. Their diet is mainly natural foods which have 


not had all the goodness refined out of them. 


Read the Healthy 


Hunzas, by J. I. Rodale (Rodale Press, Dept. G-5, $3.00) for an ob- 
servant study of a primitive yet highly intelligent race. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


PART IV — The Natural Control of Pests 


By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph.D. 


ps is an economic term and may be 
applied to any organism which inter- 
feres with or destroys, in this case, plants 
of economic importance. In the natural 
control of farm and garden pests, the total 
life of the environment must be taken into 
consideration including organisms in the soil, 
on the soil, and in the air. In the course 
of long periods of time, nature established a 
balance of organisms which tends to keep all 
species in a kind of wholesome equilibrium. 

Pests may be more valuable to the gar- 
dener than is generally recognized. Ac- 
cording to Sir Albert Howard, “Insects and 
fungi are not the real cause of plant diseases 
but only attack unsuitable varieties of crops 
imperfectly grown. Their true role is that 
of censors for pointing out the crops that 
are improperly nourished and so keeping our 
agriculture up to the mark. In other words, 
the pests must be looked upon as Nature’s 
professors of agriculture: as an integral por- 
tion of any rational system of farming.” The 
pests in the garden are indicators that either 
improper cultural methods are being fol- 
lowed or poorly adapted varieties are being 
grown. 


Cultural Practices 

Cultural methods are exceedingly impor- 
tant in maintaining the natural balance of 
organisms which represents Nature’s protec- 
tive hand over her creations. The number 
one basic requirement for the growing of 
plants relatively resistant to pests is a soil so 
enriched with organic matter and the essen- 
tial plant nutrients that it assumes many of 
the characteristics of a living organism. Such 
a living soil has a skeletal system composed 
of rock particles, an aerating system consist- 
ing of tunnels made by soil organisms and 
roots and the interstices of the rock particles, 
a circulatory system for the movement of 
water from the surface to the water table 
and back again, a digestive system including 
the billions of organisms which convert raw 
organic matter into humus, the base-ex- 
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change materials, humus and colloidal clay, 
which hold in reserve plant nutrients and ra- 
tion them to the roots of crop plants much 
as the liver in the human body balances the 
nutrients in the blood stream, and systems 
-comparable to other systems in an animal 
body. 

A farm or garden having only one or a few 
kinds of plants growing in large numbers 
and in pure stands represents an artificial 
or unnatural plant association. This makes 
necessary certain precautions and preventa- 
tive measures on the part of the farmer or 
gardener. 

In Florida it has been observed that where 
tobacco has been ploughed under no nema- 
todes appeared in the ground. This would 
suggest the use of tobacco stems, tobacco 
dust, as a mulch, or to be ploughed under. 
It was also stated that no wilt will show up 
on plants, tomatoes for instance, when to- 
bacco dust has been used as a mulch. The 
aster wilt did not appear either when the 
tobacco dust mulch was used. 


Right, the relative vol- 
ume of the beetle and 
its parasites. The line 
XY shows the actual 
length of the beetles. 
Above, Cucumber beetle 
eggs and the change of 
nemas deposited with it. 


| | 
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Apparently there is a great deal to the 
.old claim that insects prefer weak plants to 
well-fed ones. Professor Leonard Haseman of 
the University of Missouri has found that 
when the chinch bug is fed on plants grown 
in nitrogen-poor soil, it not only lives 
longer but lays more eggs. Haseman feels that 
well-fed crops will give better insect control. 


Prevention and Sanitation 

Some garden pests may be controlled in 
much the same way as a forest fire. As in 
a forest fire, an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. Insects are cold-blooded 
creatures. Early in the morning they are apt 
to be slow and sluggish, but alert and fleet 
during the warm part of the day. Bean 
beetles, for instance, spend the winter as 
adults in some sheltered place. Only a very 
small percent pass the winter successfully, 
and appear on the bean plants in spring. 
These few, obligingly enough, feed on the 
upper surface of the leaves where they can 
be apprehended and caught. By hand-pick- 
ing the few adults which do appear, an epi- 
demic of beetles on the beans can be prevent- 
ed as completely as a forest fire by putting 
out a camp fire or punching into the earth 
a hot cinder ejected from the stack of a coal- 
burning locomotive. Hand picking is an ef- 
fective preventative measure for all insects 
large enough to pick as potato beetles, cu- 
cumber beetles, tomato worm, japanese beetle, 
and cutworms. Cutworms usually feed at 
night and hide in the soil during the day. 
Their presence is revealed by the damage 


The toad, 
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the best insecticide, beside his namesake, 


they do, and can easily be found in the soil 
nearby. 

Very small insects like aphids, flea beetles, 
and red spider can be washed off the plants 
with a stream of water from a pressure tank 
or ordinary sprayer. As a rule aphids and 
spiders washed off a plant do not return. 
Washing them off early, or washing the 
plants before they appear or become appar- 
ent is an effective method of prevention. 

A worth-while sanitary measure for trees 
consists of cleaning off excessive scales from 
trunk and large branches and coating them 
with a paste of clay and compost water. The 
whole tree, including the twigs may be coated 
with a 3 per cent oil spray applied in spring 
while it is still dormant. This spray kills 
scale insects and the eggs of tent caterpillars 
and other insects by forming an oxygen-ex- 
cluding film around them. , 


Adapted and Resistant Varieties 
So far as possible, plant adapted and resis- 
tant varieties. Seeds taken from plants grown 
in your own garden are apt to be better 
adapted to your conditions than seeds grown 
elsewhere, and especially if they have been 
grown and selected over a number of years. 
Since many garden plants are natives of 
other countries, it is important to become 
familiar with the environmental conditions 
of their native lands. Plants of the desert 


and open meadow require lots of light, while 
plants of the woodland prefer some shade. 
Cater to the individual needs of your plants, 
and you will be amazed at their increased 


Eleanor Glmen 
a toadstool. 
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vigor and growth. For each kind of plant, 
learn whether it prefers an acid or slightly 
alkaline soil, a northern or southern expos- 
ure, a heavy or light soil, a well-drained or 
wet soil, a long or short day, a dry or humid 
atmosphere. As with people, you can get 
along best with plants when you really un- 
derstand them. 

In Wisconsin, Crimson Giant and Scarlet 
Globe radishes were found to be more resis- 
tant to maggot than Cavalier, for example. 
There are blight-resistant varieties of celery, 
heat- and cold-resistant lettuces, yellows-re- 
sistant cabbages, rust-resistant beans, and 
many others that should be considered in se- 
lecting seeds for the garden. 


Predators in Pest Control 

An animal which devours another animal 
for food is called a predator. Important in- 
sect predators in the garden are the lady- 
bird beetle, ichneumon fly, praying mantis. 
and lacewing. 

Some years, hundreds‘ of gallons of “lady- 
bugs” are imported into the Yakima Valley, 
California, fruit-growing sections for the 
control of tree fruit aphids. Recently a wasp 
that is parasitic on the Mango Fly was dis- 
covered in Malaya. This wasp is now being 
used successfully on the Island of Maui for 
the biological control of the Mango Fly. 

Toads are especially valuable in the con- 
trol of garden pests. They can be controlled 
on the low-growing plants by inducing toads 
to become a garden resident. Toads will con- 
tinue their residence only so long as there is 
a sufficient food supply. They will not take 
dead or motionless food. Their food con- 
sists of cutworms, tent caterpillars. ants, my- 
riapods, spiders, sow bugs, snails, worms, 
grasshoppers, various beetles, and various 
other insects. Cockroaches in houses can be 
reduced, and even eradicated by liberating a 
toad or two in the kitchen at night. 


It has been estimated that about two-thirds 
of the food of birds consist of insects. The 
food varies greatly with the season, depend- 
ing largely upon availability. Most birds feed 
freely on insects during the summer months, 
but in fall, winter, and early spring they 
feed on various fruits and seeds. Woodpeck- 
ers and nuthatches, however, are forever ex- 
amining the trunk and branches of trees 
for insects in hiding. 


Mixed Plantings 

A garden planted to one kind of vegetable 
and a field planted to one kind of crop rep- 
resent monoculture, a practice which usually 
is avoided by nature. Out of cultivation, 
plants grow in mixed cultures, i. e., many 
species of plants grow together to form a 
more or less complex plant society. Our 
grandmothers’ gardens contained vegetables, 
flowers, herbs, and small fruits and for this 
reason, perhaps, were damaged less by pests 
than present day vegetable gardens in which 
are grown only a few kinds of plants and 
no flowers and herbs. . 

Some interesting observations which have 
been reported to us on mixed plantings in 
relation to the control of insects are signifi- 
cant. It is said that cabbage butterflies are 
repelled when such odorous plants as hemp, 
nasturtium, and tomato and such aromatic 
plants as catnip, rosemary, and sage are 
planted near or among the cabbage plants. 
Soybeans growing as a companion crop with 
corn shade the bases of the corn plants so 
that they will be avoided by the highly de- 
structive chinch bugs. Tansy planted around 
peach trees is said to preserve them from 
insect attack. Alfalfa is the key crop in the 
control of wireworms, their high population 
usually decreasing with each succeeding year 
of alfalfa. This may be due to the fact that 
alfalfa is a soil-aerating and soil-drying crop. 

(To be continued) 


Mealy Bugs on the Run 


A useful method of controlling the mealy bug (Pseudococcus: 
maritimus) on pears is reported by the University of California. In 
the Santa Clara valley, it appears, the natural en@my of this pest is 
the lacewing fly Chrysopa californica. Complete control was obtained 
by supplying artificially produced eggs to pear orchards. 

It was found that the time of egg colonization was extremely 
important if effective control was to be obtained. The usual routine 
was to place a batch of about 250 eggs in the crotch of each tree at a 
time so that the larvae would develop while the immature stages of the 
first generation of the pest were on the trees. This treatment gave best 
results when repeated at two successive intervals. 

Another interesting facet to this research is that once the mealy 
‘bug is suppressed by Chrysopa californica, the pest population re- 
mains economically low for about two years. 
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Start of compost pit—44” wide x 9’ long x 40” 
deep. Empty corner of garden is chosen as the site. 


Partition makes two compartments, 3’ x 4’ x 40” 
deep. Wet burlan bags on cement top stops crack- 
ing as it dries. 


BUILDING A COMPOST PIT 


° Choose an empty corner of your garden. 


By JOHN H. MAHAN 


QO» LOOK at our new place and we 
knew we had a big problem to get any 
kind of garden started. It was mostly hard 
red clay, well gone over and packed down 
by a bulldozer, with undoubtedly the usual 
line of builder’s rubbish and neighborhood 
trash buried under the first few inches of 
topsoil. Our plan to have a beautiful yard 
with gorgeous flowers and velvet green lawn 


was a lot easier to think about than to ac- 


complish. 

Gradually, however, things began to take 
shape and look better. One thing we found 
we needed, though, was some way of making 
compost. In order to work in with the re- 
finement we were striving for, on our 50’ by 
100’ lot, it seemed for a while that we might 
have to give up the idea; a compost heap or 
a compost bin on such a small place would 
be too unsightly. Then I Rad a sudden 
thought: a compost pit. Sure! Why not a 
compost pit? In that way everything would 
be hidden. So I started searching garden 
magazines and books for instructions, sizes 
and details of pits; apparently without much 
success or encouragement that compost could 
be made in a pit. An inquiry to a large 


As well as gardening organically for five years, 
John H. Mahan is chairman of a garden club 
in a large, New Jersey industrial plant. 
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botanical garden brought similar results. It 
was then that I decided to be a pioneer 
and build a pit to my own specifications. I 
would experiment to see if compost could 
be made this way. 

The outcome of my planning was a de- 
cision to build a pit 44” wide by 9’ long by 
40” deep, in a part of our garden called the 
work area. A partition across the middle 
would divide the pit into two compartments 
each 3’ by 4’, big enough to get down in and 
use a fork and just deep enough to still al- 
low lifting the compost over the top easily. 
In one compartment I could put the materi- 
als to start breaking down into compost, and 
later toss them over into the second com- 
partment, to finish their breakdown. Then 
I could start a new batch of green material 
in the first compartment. By this time the 
material in the second compartment would 
be sufficiently converted into compost to use 
it extensively in the garden, for pots, flats, 
etc. Over the top of the pit I planned to put 
a slat lid, divided in two, for easier access to 
either compartment. Later I became inter- 
ested in earthworms and decided to propa- 
gate enough to add to the pit. They could 
do the digesting of the materials and I would 
be saved the labor of tossing the materials 
from one compartment to the other. 

No sooner did I start digging the hole 
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Aerial view of the filled pit, an attractive struc- 
ture for almost any garden. 


than it started raining. This went on week- 
end after week-end. Each time, before I 
could go ahead with the job, I would have 
to rig up the garden hose as a siphon and 
drain the pit—then quickly dig out some 
more dirt. Finally the hole was dug to a 
depth of 40”. 

As the bottom of the compartments were 
to be left plain dirt a cinder fill was used 
as a drainage footing for the walls. 

One hundred and four cinder blocks 4” 
thick by 16” long by 8” high were 
purchased. Eighty-four were hollow blocks 
and twenty solid. The cinder footing was 
tamped down and _ leveled. Then a 
batch of mortar was mixed and _ the 
lining cemented in place. The joints were 
staggered with each course and common red 
brick used to fill the shortest spaces. The 
four lower rows or courses of blocks were 
hollow—the fifth and top course of solid 
cinder blocks. When it was finished the top 
rim was several inches above ground level 
to keep out surface water. The front and 
back of the top edge were notched out to re- 
ceive the battens which would be used to 
hold the slat top together. A smooth coat of 
cement was laid all around the top and wet 
burlap bags placed on top to keep the cement 
from cracking as it dried. The bottoms of 
the compartments were leveled off and a 
number of boards laid down, with wide 
spaces between them, simply to mark the 
bottom level each time I would be digging 
down later to empty the pit. The pit was 
now ready to be filled. 

Remembering the details of compost mak- 
ing that I had read I put in a 6” layer of 
green materials, then not having any fresh 
manure I put in a 1” layer of soil with a 
top dressing of ground limestone, repeating 
this process until both compartments were 
filled. On some layers I also added a generous 
coating of wood ashes or bone meal. Later, 
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Slat tops finish off the pit. Wall extends above 
ground to keep out surface water. 


after the earthworm population had in- 
creased sufficiently from my propagating ef- 
forts, I added at least 500 worms to each 
compartment. Two sections of slat top were 
constructed, and later painted woodland 
green. Once the top was in place the pit 
was practically inconspicuous and we could 
walk right across it to tend our flower beds 
in back. It has also been used as a place to 
put flats of seeds being started. 

All of our make-up soil for the garden now 
comes from the pit. We work first on one 
side then the other. I screen out the coarse 
material and always keep a box of prepared 
compost on hand. The soil which came out 
of the hole originally was screened and 
saved. Together with a constant stream of 
garden refuse we feed this material back in- 
to the pit and so keep up our compost sup- 
ply. 
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aa 2” Cinder footing 
Details of Pit Sizes 
Top Course - Solid Blocks 


— 4 Courses. x 12" Cinder Block 
Hollow Blocks 
Showing Wall Construction 


Material List 1. Bag Cement 
Blocks 2. « Sand 
64. * Hellow 18. Common Brick 
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AMAZING MAIZE 


Select an open pollinated variety. 


By ALDEN STAHR 


Au THE rest of the world calls corn 
maize, so why don’t we? This was the 
original name, derived from Zea mays, a 
gigantic grass of South America which sus- 
tained native civilizations long before Colum- 
bus stubbed his toe on the West Indies and 
stumbled on North America and Indian 
corn. The maize which the Indians pounded 
into meal was about the same as our present 
field corn and scientists have guessed that 
sweet corn came about as a mutation, prob- 
ably discarded at first as being too sweet. 
It is only in the past 150 years that sweet 
maize has been widely used and only in 
the past 30 years have the modern varieties 
of hybrid sweet corn been evolved and pop- 
ularized. The amazing thing is that these hy- 
brids are hybrids on hybrids, for maize as 
we know it is a hybrid cross between teosin- 
te, a Mexican grass, and another grass of the 
tribe Andropogoneae, which I can’t even 
pronounce. 

What we're interested in here, of course, 
is the variety saccharata, which even I can 
recognize as meaning “sweet,” but it must be 
remembered that even sweet maize has two 
main varieties, plain saccharata and amylea- 
saccharata, the latter known as starchy sweet 
corn. You can tell the difference before tast- 
ing by holding a kernel up to the light — 
the sweet maize has a horny (endosperm) 
and lets some light come through. Starchy 
sweet maize looks the same outside, but the 
lower half is opaque where it is starchy and 
the upper half translucent where it is horny. 


Easily Grown, Best Grown 


The lazier you are about tending maize, 
the better eating you'll have. William Gil- 
man had an excellent article on pre-sprout- 


Alden Stahr is running an 100% organic farm 
in New Jersey. 


ing sweet maize in the January Organic 
Farmer and I recommend this for getting an 
early start. We've tried a number of ways of 
planting and cultivating sweet maize and 
here they are—take your pick: 

1. The garden-magazine method. Before 
we saw the light of natural gardening we 
adhered faithfully to the orthodox instruc- 
tions. Chemical fertilizers in the furrow, 
chemicals as a side-dressing, careful bare- 
ground cultivation, a rigid schedule of poi- 
son dusts and sprays. Result, inedible corn 
which could successfully have been used for 
killing little pigs in the government stock- 
limitation program. 

2. The natural, but back-break method. 
We plowed, harrowed, planted with com- 
post, cultivated and weeded with hoe and 
hand. Result, pretty nice corn, some insect 
trouble, sore back and knees. 

38. Two lazy-bones methods. With one of 
these, we disked the maize patch, then broad- 
cast a mixture of maize and soybeans, disked 
again and forgot it until husking time. The 
soybeans acted as ground cover and nitrogen 
gatherer, complementing and feeding the 
corn. Everybody thought this was crazy gar- 
dening, but what fine corn! 

The other lazy-bones method takes a bit 
more work at first, but once the maize is 
planted you can lie in the shade and watch 
it grow, come drought or douse. The ground 
was chewed up with the disk, shallow furrows 
made with the back cultivators on the trac- 
tor, the maize seed planted and covered with 
same cultivators. Then we spread about one 
inch of straw mulch to conserve the mois- 
ture and foil the crows. After the stalks were 
up eight inches we added more mulch about 
six inches deep and let the whole thing stand 
until picking time. Suggestion—don’t spread 
a heavy six-inch mulch before seedlings come 
up; they won’t, the way potatoes do. 

Now we pursue the super-indolent method. 
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The heavy mulch of straw, leaves, manure, 
etc., is left on from year to year. This is 
scratched aside just enough to let the seed- 
lings come up. The chickens scratch the 
mulch back and that’s that. Result, the 
sweetest maize you ever “et.” A good part of 
the time we just pick and eat it raw in the 
garden, or else pick a shirtful and run into 
the kitchen and drop it into boiling water 
for a few minutes. We're now thinking of 
cooking in the garden so we won't lose that 
thirty seconds between stalk and stove. Be- 
cause that’s another amazing thing about 
maize—after a few hours (some say four) the 
sweet natural sugar turns to starch and you 
have those rows of rubber kernels known as 
restaurant corn. 


Feeding the Food 

We use a standard procedure in feeding 
the garden that feeds us. Each year, on each 
garden 100’ by 100’, we spread five tons of 
straight chicken or turkey manure and five 
tons of cow and sheep manure mixed with 
bedding. The obliging chickens mix this 
beautifully into the general mulch—as our 
younger daughter, Sandie, said when she was 
five, “The chickens have rakes on their 
feet!” But before the mulch was put down we 
spread a half ton of ground limestone, a 
half ton of greensand, a half ton of granite 
dust, and 500 pounds of phosphate rock. 
The limestone we'll renew every three years, 
but the rest can stay put for ten. 

Under all this mess, the worms keep work- 
ing all winter—I’ve found thém right at the 
surface of the soil in freezing weather when 
I kicked the mulch aside. No wonder the 
chickens work so hard. 

Maize is a heavy feeder and appreciates all 
this plant food which is being transformed 
from the mulch and manure constantly by 
the worms and bacteria. And the mulch re- 
moves the bad reputation maize has had as a 
soil eroder for, properly handled, it is no 
longer an “open row” crop. 


Varieties Galore 

Leaf through a few seed catalogs and 
you'll be thoroughly confused about which 
variety of sweet maize to choose, unless you 
have experience with this crop. I counted 
more than fifty varieties in half a dozen 
catalogs. While the practice of crossing breeds 
seems to produce greater vigor in animals, 
hybridizing has had an unfortunate result in 
maize, it is consistently reducing the protein 
content. Hybrid maize is “purty” and _ it’s 
uniform and it tastes good under organic 
gardening conditions, but it lacks protein, 
so we always choose an open pollinated vari- 
ety from whieh you can save the seed from 
year to year. You probably know that you 
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Corn can be grown under a mulch except in 
regions of exceptionally short growing seasons. 


can’t grow satisfactory succeeding crops from 
hybrid seed. 

In choosing, look for the words “standard” 
or “open pollinated” usually listed separately 
from hybrids. And here’s another reason for 
saving your own seed each year—commercial 
seeds are treated with poisons to prevent the 
diseases resulting from chemical gardening. 
A neighbor of ours said he used to have 
countless crows in his corn fields until treat- 
ed seeds came along; then they died by the 
hundred. This may be an inducement to use 
treated seed, but not to an organic gardener. 

Unless you already have a preference, it’s 
well to plant several varieties of maize suited 
to your locality and then decide for future 
years on the basis of success and taste. Your 
seed catalogs give information on varieties 
suited to various parts of the United States. 
Here are a few varieties which are popular. 
You can use several varieties with different 
maturity dates and plant them all at the 
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Alden Stahr 
For tastiest frozen corn, don’t let more than a 
few minutes elapse between garden and freezer. 


same time, or you can plant the same va- 
riety weekly for continuous yields most of 
the summer. The varieties described are all 
open pollinated. 


GBlden Bantam 

“80 days. Recognized as the standard yel- 
low. Grows 414’ to 5’ tall, very productive, 
early, tender, sweet, delicious flavor. A fa- 
vorite. If you want the best and sweetest 
for your table, its true 8-rowed Golden 
Bantam ... the most popular with the home 
gardener; highly prized for quick-freezing.” 

(Anyone who has raised and sold corn by 
the bushel for $2.50 realizes what a whopping 
price the seed houses get—about $25.00 a 
bushel. All the more reason for saving your 
own.) 

Country Gentleman 

“93 days. Long slender grains with ears 
right size for eating on the cob. Very tender, 
white and sweet. A good freezer. An old 
favorite white variety belonging in the late 
main crop class. They remain in table condi- 
tion for an unusually long period on account 
of the heavy husks. Exceptional canning va- 
riety.” 

New Golden Gem 

For a sweet maize variety which matures 
quickly you might try New Golden Gem, a 
new variety developed by the North Dakota 
experiment station to mature in 67 days, a 
little over two months. 

As to the rest, browse through the cata- 
logs and take the kind that sounds the 
most enticing or suited to your purpose. 
They all taste good if grown organically, 
picked at the right time and consumed or 
frozen immediately after picking. 


When to Pick 

Maize is fussy about when it is picked. Too 
soon, it’s unripe, although green ears are 
used as a vegetable in some parts of the 
world. Too ripe, it’s gone to starch and gets 
tough. When to pick, then? At just the right 
time, when the kernels are filled with milky 
sweetness. One way to tell this is to strip 
back the husk part way when the tassel is 
dark brown and observe or squeeze a kernel. 
If it’s nicely filled out and milk spurts out, 
it’s ready. The only trouble with this method 
is that too often the ear is not ready and 
the opened husk invites damage and insects, 
to say nothing of the squirrels and wood- 
chucks who always manage to select the fin- 
est ears. A less damaging way of selection is 
to feel the tip end of the ear through the 
husk. If it is rounded out but not too hard, 
the ear is ready. 


How to Cook 

We already know that sweet maize should 
be cooked immediately after picking. But 
even the freshest maize can be ruined by 
over-cooking. Either eat it raw or dunk it 
in boiling water for three minutes—some say 
seven, but that’s over-cooking for tender, or- 
ganic maize. And since we’ve been growing 
our maize organically we no longer find it 
necessary to douse the ears with butter and 
salt because it now has a delicious flavor 
which requires no camouflage. Nobody needs 
to be told how to eat sweet maize—just grab 
an ear and play like a harmonica. I hold no 
brief for these fancy jiggers you jab into both 
ends of the ear. Somehow in my enthusiasm, 
the cob always gets away and bounds across 
the table—I prefer a firm grip with both 
hands and a hand towel ready over my arm. 


How to Preserve 

Canned maize is no maize at all. The only 
real way to preserve the sweet freshness is to 
freeze it after a three-minute dip in boiling 
water then just warm up at meal time. 
Here’s a small tip—blanch the ears before 
cutting off the kernels or much of the milk 
will be lost. You can, of course, freeze the 
ears whole, but cutting off the kernels saves 
space. There’s only one delight which ap- 
proaches garden-cooked maize in the sum- 
mer and that is sweet maize with all the 
sugar and freshness of just-picked ears on a 
January day with the mercury at zero. So 
be sure to plant enough to eat all year 
‘round. How much? That depends on your 
family. We think nothing of wolfing fifty or 
sixty ears at a meal—five in the family. Pa 
puts away a dozen and I don’t know what 
happens to the rest. 
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All About 


AFRICAN DAISIES 


By E. HAMILTON FAIRLEY 


ERBERA JAMESONI hybrids, also 
known as the Transvaal Daisies, are 
choice perennials flowering from May till 
November; coming from South Africa, they 
like heat. 


Soil Requirements 

Plant them in a sunny position in well- 
drained soil. The soil should not be heavy. A 
sandy loam suits them very well, so that in 
a season of excessive rains the water will not 
stand around the crowns and roots, causing 
them to rot. 

If the soil is heavy, add sand and well- 
decayed compost, leafmold or old manure, 
well worked into the ground. This will 
lighten it and put humus into the soil. 


Colors and Shapes of Flower Heads 

The daisy-shaped flowers of the new hy- 
brid strains are graceful and may be had in 
the following colors: white, yellow, orange, 
terra cotta, pink, salmon and red. 

There are single and double flowers. The 
flower stems of well-established plants grow 
from eighteen to twenty inches high. They 
make a very satisfactory cut flower, with 
long-lasting qualities, and group well with 
other flowers. 

Easy to Grow 

Some gardeners consider these plants are 
hard to grow. The culture is not difficult if 
a few essentials are observed. The plants may 
be grown from seed or by taking cuttings 
from side shoots, and rooting them in sand 
like any other cutting. In August seeds may 
be sown in flats, in light, sandy soil, and 
the seeds should be sown in rows or broad- 
cast over the soil and lightly covered. When 
the seedlings are large enough to handle, 
transplant to flats filled with rich, sandy 
loam in which a little old manure is mixed. 
They are spaced two inches apart in the 
rows and the rows two inches apart. They 
are grown until they are large enough to set 
out in the ground, where they are to grow 
and flower. 

How to Plant 

In planting, make the holes deep enough 
so the roots will go straight down. They 
must never be doubled up. Always firm the 
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Photo by Huggins, Santa Barbara 


Gerberas cheer up the flower beds. 


soil around the plants in planting. The 
crown of the plant is kept a little above 
ground level, not below it. Too frequent 
watering or sprinkling is not desirable. Ir- 
rigate deeply so it will last for a week or 
ten days, depending on how hot the weather 
is. One must use judgment in watering. 

After several years in the ground the 
clumps should be lifted and divided. The 
long roots can usually be pulled apart; each 
division should have two buds. Trim old 
leaves away before resetting the plants. 

Gerberas appear to greatest advantage 
when planted in a bed by themselves. When 
grouped in a border of mixed perennials 
they generally get too much water. 

They look well in a narrow bed along a 
garden walk in a sunny position, and shades 
of yellow and orange may be used, or terra 
cotta and reds. 

The plants are long-lived if their growing 
conditions are congenial, and considering 
their long season of bloom, Gerberas are well 
worth growing. 
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Organic Gar 


ie miss sending in your entry for the 
ORGANIC GARDENING contest to spread 
the organicultural movement. Cash prizes up to 
$12,500 will be awarded to help increase its sub- 
scription lists. Our goal is 25,000 new subscribers 
and the exact amount of the prizes will be based 
directly on how close we come to reaching the 
goal. 

We will consider for prizes all letters and 
subscriptions that have been postmarked before 
midnight of May 31, 1951. In case you have over- 
looked the contest announcements in the March 
and April issues of Organic Gardening or have 
just recently stepped into the ranks of organi- 
culture, here are the simple directions: 

To qualify for a prize you need do only two 
things: 

1. Send in at least one new Organic Gardening 
subscription for one year, accompanied by pay- 
ment at the regular rate of $3.00 each. 

2. Write a letter in 400 words or less in answer 
to the question: “What course should the or- 
ganicultural movement follow in order to spread 
the organic method most effectively?” 

How you write your letter is immaterial. You 
may use pencil or ink or typewriter, and literary 
style is of secondary importance. As far as the 
letter is concerned, it is only your ideas in which 
we will be interested! J. I. Rodale, Editor and 
Publisher of Organic Gardening, will be the sole 
and final judge of all entries. 

This is the basis on which we have determined 
the number and value of the prizes: 

We shall take the total number of new sub- 
scriptions obtained through this contest, divide 
it by two, and award prizes totaling this figure. 
If only 500 new subscriptions are obtained, there 
will be 28 prizes totaling $250. If we get 10,000 
new subscribers, the cash distributed to the 336 
winners will be $5,000. If 25,000, then the 456 
winners will collect $12,500. And this amount— 
$12,500—is the maximum. Regardless of how 
few or how many new subscriptions result from 
the contest, we shall adhere to these propor- 
tions in determining the number of winners and 
the amounts of the cash prizes. 

To encourage each contestant to obtain more 
than one new subscriber, half of the prize money 
will be used to reward those who obtain the most 
subscriptions. It will thus be possible for each 
contestant to win prizes in two categories—one for 
excellence of the written material submitted and 
another for the nutiber of new subscriptions ob- 
tained, The greatest possible total distributed 
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dening 


to: 


TABLE IF 


Total 
Seewtations 25.000 | 22.500 | 20.000 }7.50 
Ist Prize $2,000 | $1.750 | $1,500§1.25 
2nd Prize $1,000 $875 $750 | $62' 
3rd Prize $500 $450 $375| $32 
25 @ $50123 @ $50 |20 @ $! 


100 @ $10/90 @ $10|90 $ 


Runners-Up 


100 @ $5 [100 @ $5195 @ $ 

$2.750 | $2.550 | $2.37562.17 
TOTAL $6.250 $5.625 $5.000 $4.37 
No. of Prizes 228 216 208 | 196 
One complete set of prizes, as shown above, is to r. fe 
of the letter, and a duplicate set for those who ® sent 


in each category will be $6,250, or a total of , score 


$12,500, divided among 456 winners. prize 
| thus 
Distribution of Prizes vin tl 


For a complete list of awards, refer to the Table | settl 
of Prizes, and remember that the amounts in the | orde 
table are only one-half of the total to be dis-, T% 
tributed, because there will be an equal amount brou 
of prizes given both for the letter and for those | a go 
who secure the most new subscribers. of e 

Now here is how the prize distribution works: | subs 

Suppose, after the contest is over, it is found | top. 
that a total of 10,000 new subscriptions were | Subs 
obtained. Total prize money would be $5,000. | recei 
Of this amount, $2,500 would be distributed to | new 
contestants who have written the best letters: First It 
prize $500, second $250, and third $125, and 165 | gory 
additional prizes totaling $1,625. (To be eligible | obta 
to enter, as mentioned above, your letter must be you 
accompanied by at least one new paid subscrip-| A 
tion.) of 2 

Then all contestants will be again considered if yc 
independently and the same amount of prizes will | shou 
be given, based on the number of new subscrip- | give 
tions they have obtained: The contestant credit- | ful « 
ed with the greatest number of subscriptions | deni 
would win $500; the one with the second highest a sti 
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PRIZES FOR CONT ESE 


? 


due t, 


.000 17.500 15,000 12,500 10,000 7,500 


5,000 2.500 2.000 1,000 


500 61,250 | $1.000 $750 $500 $250 $200 $100 $75 $50 
750 ' $625 $500 $375 $250 $125 $100 $50 $40 $25 
5375 $325 $250 $200 $125 $75 $50 $30 $25 $15 


$50B@ $5015 @ $50/13 @ $50/10@ $50] 8 @ $50 


4@ $25] 1@$25)16 $10] 8 @ $10 


$10) @ $10 180 $10|70 @ $1070 @ $10|60 @ $10 


50 @ $10/20@ $10/40 @ $5 [16 @ $5 


a$55@$5 |90@$5 |90@$5 |85@$5 185 $5 


60@ $5 144 @$5 


.375$2.175 | $2.000 | $1.800 | $1.625 | $1.425 


$900 $445 $360 $160 


}.000|$4.375 $3.750 | $3.125 | $2,500 | $1.875 


$1,250 $625 $500 $250 


208 | 196 188 176 168 156 


117 68 59 27 


s to ben for the excellence number of new subscriptions. Since twice the amounts indicated will be 
who & sent in the greatest distributed, the prize totals will range up to $12,500. 


| 
1 of , score, $250; and the third highest, $125; with 
prizes totaling $1,625 to the next 165 on the list, 
| thus making a total of $2,500 to be distributed 
_in this category. (Ties in this section will be 
‘able | settled by placing the tied contestants in the 
. the | order in which their entries were mailed.) 
dis), Take a concrete example: Suppose “X” has 
ount | brought in 85 new subscriptions, and has written 
hose | a good letter which rates him second in degree 
of excellence. In order of the number of new 
orks: | Subscriptions secured he is, say, third from the 
yund | top. As we still are assuming that 10,000 new 
were | Subscribers have been obtained (see table), “X 
000. | receives $250 for his letter and $125 for securing 
d to | new subscriptions, a total of $375. 
First It is possible to win large amounts in each cate- 
| 165 | gory if you work hard enough. But even if you 
gible | obtain only one subscription, your letter may win 
st be you a substantial prize! 
crip-_ A total of 456 prizes will be given if our goal 
of 25,000 new subscriptions is attained. Even 
lered if you do not need the money, and even if you 
will should not win a prize, entering the contest will 
crip- | give you a sense of achievement. Here’s a wonder- 


edit- | ful opportunity for every reader of Organic Gar- 
tions | dening to spread the organic movement and build 
ghest a stronger, healthier world. 
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Further Instructions 


Your letter and your lists of subscriptions must 
be on separate sheets of paper, all bearing your 
own name and address clearly identified as the 
contestant. Address all entries to Subscription 
Contest, Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 


In order to qualify, all entries must be post- 
marked before midnight of May 31, 1951. The 
fortunate winners will receive their checks by 
June 30, 1951. Complete contest results will 
appear in the August issue of Organic Gardening. 
No letters will be returned, and we reserve the 
right to publish any prize-winning entries with- 
out further payment. The contest is not open to 
the staff of Organic Gardening nor to employees 
of Rodale Press, nor their personal friends or 
relatives. 


Don’t forget: Each subscription must be ac- 
companied by a remittance of at least $3.00 
(rates $3.00 for one year, $5.00 for two years, $7.00 
for three years). If you are not already a sub- 
scriber, you may send in your own subscription 
as an entry. Renewals do not count, nor does 
a subscription for more than one year count as 
more than one new subscription. 


Let’s hear from you! 
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LIVESTOCK 
Rehabilitated a 


By JOHN THORNBURG 


4 a is an inmate in the Federal Pen- 
itentiary at Atlanta, Georgia, who owns 
controlling interest in 50,000 head of live- 
stock. Although he does not estimate their 
value in dollars and cents, he does claim to 
be the wealthiest man in the United States. 

His livestock consists of a culture of 50,- 
000 earthworms; his wealth lies in them 
and in the soil of his organic garden. It is 
rare to find a man who will admit that he 
has found happiness in prison. Much rarer, to 
find one who is an organic gardener. 

Behind Atlanta’s grimly gray walls are 
many, many men. This particular man, by 
reason of his impulsiveness of youth in the 
troubled years of our depression’s aftermath, 
is among them. His is a long sentence. One 
so long that it would seem to crush any 
spirit, any will, for constructive planning, 
self-improvement, or struggle toward and 
realization of a happiness in an environment 
where there is little joy. But not this man. 
He has stated it this way: 

“Without organic gardening I would not— 
I could not—have that happiness. Perhaps, if 
I had not found it in organic gardening, I 
might have been happy in some other study 
or venture; but now, I eat, I live, I sleep or- 
ganic gardening. It is my way of life—in- 
deed, it is my life. 

“I have many years of study and research, 
plus actual experience, in organic culture. 
My interest in organic methods did not just 
happen by chance. My study has not been 
at random. 

“First of all, I decided that my time spent 
here would not be wasted. I must find some- 
thing which I could study in my spare time 
by which I would profit upon my release. It 
must be something of a healthful nature, 
out of doors; it must bring immediate bene- 
fits (when I decided upon this I had in mind 
cash benefits, but since have settled for 
health benefits); it must be something in 
which my co-workers will be above average 
in intelligence and social outlook. And, above 
all, it must be something that is inexhaustive, 
something that will last forever. 
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IN PRISON 


“cinder bed.” 


“I searched many hours and weeks and 
months before I realized that organic agri- 
culture met all, and even surpassed some, of 
the rigid requirements. Already I had al- 
most settled my mind on some branch of ag- 
riculture; when doing a little research on 
hydroponics (soilless culture), I came across 
a criticism of J. I. Rodale. 

“‘Who is this J. I. Rodale?’ I asked my- 
self. Criticism without offering something 
constructive is exceedingly empty, and Ro- 
dale seemed to be offering something: Com- 
post! 

“This really aroused my interest and it 
wasn’t long before I decided that organic 
agriculture was what I had been looking 
for.” 

Officials of an institution such as Atlanta 
are ever on the alert for innovations which 
will benefit the inmate and boost the morale 
of the entire institution. With this in mind, 
they soon granted to this man (and a 
few chosen others) small individual plots for 
small gardens. Here was his “farm” on which 
he might experiment with organic garden- 
ing. 

What should I do, he thought, to build 
this land into productive soil? The plot was 
originally a cinder bed. Enough red clay 
had been hauled to cover the cinders to an 
approximate depth of fourteen inches. Not 
exactly an exciting project. The first thing 
that occurred to him was to plant a cover 
crop and turn it in as a green manure, but 
this idea was soon discarded because it 
would take too long. How about compost? 
That was a good idea but he had no way 
of getting fresh manure to heat the pile. He 
thought some more. 

Farthworms! Hadn’t he read George Shef- 
field Oliver’s Our Friend, the Earthworm? 
Indeed he had, and Oliver had said, “In this 
invertebrate animal, Nature has a perpetual 
soil builder, a four-in-one creature that acts 
upon the soil as a chemist, triturator, culti- 
vator, and distributor.” 

Earthworms were the answer. But wouldn’t 
this also take time—much time? Yes, but 
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Prevent this erosion on your land by 


when he considered the uselessness and hard 
work entailed in breaking up solid clay only 
to have it fuse together again when moist, 
he decided the time would be well spent. 
But how could he get enough worms to 
work and turn his inert clay into living 
soil? he asked himself. He would have pre- 
ferred to purchase his needs from an earth- 
worm farm, but this was impossible. Then, 
he decided he'd dig for them. He asked for, 
and received, permission to dig in flower 
beds. Worms weren’t very numerous, but by 
“blistering” his hands and “breaking” his 
back, he dug about eight hundred, (by indi- 
vidual count). Mother Nature saw his plight. 
She decided to cooperate. A slow, warm 
drizzle began. Soon the worms were coming 
out of the soil by the hundreds. Hadn’t he 
read that only the weakest worms come 
out in the rain? Yes, he had, but he was de- 
termined to nurse them back to health if 
necessary. He remained in the rain and 
picked up worm after worm. 

“Hey, buddy, ya’ goin’ fishin’?” 

“Whatsa matter, kid, ya’ hungry?” 

“Ya’ lose somethin’?” 

“Look out for the man with the net!” 

There he was, soaked to the skin, picking 
up the lowly worm; everyone that saw him 
had some bright remark. He gritted his 
teeth and choked back replies equally sar- 
castic, to answer: 

“I’m taking them up to my garden. Come 
on, pitch in, help pick up a few.” 

This answer seemed to astonish and puzzle 
a few of them. He repeated it. Then their 
curiosity got the best of them. They asked 
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building up the earthworm population. 


the purpose of worms in a garden. He made 
the explanation quite slowly, noticing that 
while he was explaining they were picking 
up worms and putting them into his bucket. 

The drizzling rain ceased after two days; 
Mother Nature, apparently, had decided he 
had enough. He finally gathered approxi- 
mately three thousand worms. 

What should he do with them? he thought. 
How could he introduce them to their new 
home. He knew they wouldn’t stay there 
voluntarily, and he had no way of fencing 
them in. He placed them in a clean barrel 
with enough topsoil to cover them about 
six inches. Next, the question arose of how 
and what to feed them. He mowed grass and 
raked it up until he had added about twenty 
inches of grass clippings to the topsoil 
covering the earthworms in the barrel. 
He wet the grass thoroughly and covered it 
with a little more soil. He decided this 
would last them a day or two or until he 
could place them in his garden. 

He marked the garden, which was almost 
pure red clay, into two-foot rows each way. 
He dug holes at each intersection. These 
holes were dug about ten inches across and 
ten inches deep. His intention was to place 
eight or ten worms in each hole and then 
refill with some topsoil. However, when he 
took the worms from the barrel they were 
filled with grass and nearly as green. Decid- 
ing they must like it very well to have stuffed 
themselves as they had, he mowed more 
grass; in each hole he placed twelve worms, 
then nearly filled each hole with the green 
clippings. Upon this was placed a mound of 
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topsoil. Into this mounded soil went two 
peanut seeds. He hardly expected these pea- 
nuts to grow for he knew that the bacteria 
in the topsoil would use the nitrogen in 
breaking down the green grass. The peanuts 
sprouted all right and the plants started 
what appeared to be normal growth, but 
after a few weeks the expected occurred. The 
plants lost their green color and became 
quite yellow. 

He decided to have a look at the worms 
which he depended upon to turn clay into 
soil. A couple of holes were carefully emp- 
tied. In the first he found all twelve worms 
in a healthy condition; in the second, only 
seven worms. The other five could have died 
but he found burrows leading into the clay 
and evidence that the seven remaining worms 
had eaten clay. This observation led him to 
believe that his worms had started to work 
for him. Thus encouraged, he carefully 
searched the soil he had taken from the 
hole. He found three egg capsules. His worms 
were going to work! 

He punched the garden full of one-inch 
holes and placed a couple of worms in each 
hole. He placed a mulch of grass clippings 
over the whole plot. He left the yellow pea- 
nut plants peeking through the grass. He 
thought they would die but, surprise of sur- 
prises to him, they started turning green 
again and growing quite fast. 

What had happened? He did not know. 
He wanted to find out. He must have pre- 
sented a comical sight taking the dirt from 
around a peanut plant with a teaspoon as he 
traced the roots to satisfy his curiosity. He 
discovered that the roots were going down 
through the clay next to the hole and where 
there was a worm burrow the roots almost 
surrounded it. (The peanut plant is well 
known for its ability to gather nitrogen from 
the air. With the help of the worms from 
below and the air above, the plants were 
obtaining nitrogen and the foliage was re- 
gaining its natural green color and strength.) 

He was satisfied to watch the peanut vines 
for the rest of the summer; however, he did 
find some partly decomposed sawdust which 
he used as a mulch around the plants, about 
three inches over the entire plot. This was 
moistened about once weekly. 

Fall came and time to harvest his crop. 
Perhaps in his anxiety he did harvest a 
little too early, but nevertheless, in his eyes 
it appeared to be an excellent yield. 

After he had pulled the vines and had let 
them dry for about three weeks, he pulled 
the peanuts off. Of course, he was proud of 
the yield of well-formed nuts, but he was 
more interested in getting the vines back 
into the soil as quickly as possible. (He real- 
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izes today that what he was doing to his 
garden would now be called sheet compost- 
ing, but at that time he merely considered 
his garden as a large culture of earthworms 
and he was determined to supply them with 
an ample amount of suitable food. He was 
not aware that they were turning that sup- 
ply of organic material into a high grade of 
compost.) 

And when he started to turn the soil over 
to work in the vines and sawdust and what 
little grass was left, he met with another 
pleasant surprise. He declares: 

“I expected to find it hard and sticky, but 
instead it was rather loose, and literally full 
of worms. Now, I don’t mean to mislead you. 
It was quite obviously red clay, but much 
darker and much looser than it had been 
early in the spring. 

Today, this man knows a great deal more 
about organic gardening than when first as- 
signed his little prison plot. He obtained his 
knowledge both from experience and from 
acquisition (and diligent study of) organic 
farming and gardening publications. 

He has some ideas on compost, too. He 
points out: 

“I will readily admit that good compost 
will speed up the results of the finished 
product, whether it be flowers or vegetables, 
but I don’t think that heated compost is 
superior for the private flower or vegetable 
garden. 

“I have been making compost right on my 
plot each fall immediately following the re- 
moval of the current crop, but I have never 
had fresh manure of any kind and my com- 
post does not heat. It is worked by the 
worms. In the Spring, when I spread it in 
preparation for working it into the soil, it 
is full of worms and egg capsules.” 

And he adds most emphatically: 

“My livestock is the lowly worm, but just 
remember this: the gardener’s best friend and 
helper is this worm. When one builds his 
soil with organic material the worm will 
come to his aid. When a gardener uses poi- 
son in the guise of artificial or chemical fer- 
tilizer, he is killing his helpers. When he 
sprays with poisons to get rid of pests, he in- 
discriminately kills friend and foe. These 
practices ought to be penitentiary offenses!” 

The statement which was made in opening 
this article concerning this man in the Fed- 
eral Penitentiary at Atlanta, Georgia, who 
owns controlling interest in 50,000 head of 
livestock must be revised. The statement is 
just backwards. Actually, 50,000 head of live- 
stock own the controlling interest in his life. 

And how do I know all these things about 
this man that I have included in this article? 

Easy. J am that man. 


Organic Gardening 


A WAY WITH BROCCOLI 


By LEONORE S$. ASHTON 


Bereoccou is a hardy, fairly quick-ma- 
turing crop which belongs to the cab- 
bage family. Nutritionists tell us that this 
vegetable should be a staple part of every 
diet. Producing both calcium and iron, it is 
also an excellent source of Vitamins A, B, 
and C, 

While not fastidious as to its location in 
the garden, Broccoli has some very definite 
demands as to conditions for its growth. Two 
of these are, coolness and moisture. In the re- 
gions of the country where summer arrives 
early, it will be most successful if planted as 
a fall crop. However, certain gardeners con- 
tend that it thrives best as a two-season crop 
for both spring and fall. 

In the latter case, the seed is sown direct- 
ly in the garden. When the stalks are three 
or four inches high, thin the plants, or bet- 
ter still, transplant them, so that they stand 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches apart in 
the row. 

Seeds for indoor planting in the spring, are 
sown in a flat and covered with one-half 
inch of soil, and treated in the same manner 
as above when placed in the garden. 

Broccoli is not a greedy feeder. It will do 
best in a moderately rich soil, provided that 
soil is well drained and easy to work. As to 
type of soil it is wonderfully obliging, thriv- 
ing as it does in all kinds of lands from 
sand and clay to peat. It is a thirsty vege- 
table though and requires plenty of mois- 
ture. 

The plant form of Broccoli consists of a 
main thickened stalk, at the end of which 
develops a central cluster of tiny, dark green 
flower buds. Both stem and buds are edible. 
but care should be taken to pick them in 
time, for if not picked promptly the buds 
will open and their freshness will be dis- 
persed. The leaves are edible too, but are 
not as tender as the stem and buds. 

After the central head of Broccoli has 
been cut for food, a number of small lateral 
shoots will develop in the axils of the re- 
maining leaves. These shoots, in their turn 
form flower buds which are edible. So the 
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welcome harvest of this important vegetable, 
even though taking eighty to ninety days to 
mature, will last for several weeks. Broccoli 
is a generous grower too. From four to six 
cuttings of stems and buds may be expected 
from every stalk. 

There are two kinds of Broccoli; the 
heading type, which looks so much like a 
Cauliflower that it is sometimes marketed for 
such. This takes a long period to develop 
however. The Sprouting Broccoli, the kind 
which we have been dealing with here, is 
an exceptionally promising vegetable. One 
record of its growth tells of plants grown in 
the house during the very early spring, set 
in the garden the first of April, beginning to 
yield the middle of June. One of its most 
advantageous characteristics is its continuous 
harvest, which may be obtained from a single 
stem and one planting. The Italian Green 
Sprouting variety is one of the best known 
of its strains, and may well be the choice of 
the seed buyer. 


J. H. McFarland 
Stiff collars can prevent cutworm damage. 
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DESTROY INSECT PESTS 


From the ground up. 


By ALEX KLOSE 


[ssters annually nullify the labor of 
over one million men in the United 
States alone. Perhaps this figure is of little 
significance, so let’s see what it amounts to 
in terms of dollars. Over a nine year period 
some very careful surveys were made which 
indicate that each year we Americans pay an 
insect feeding bill of over one billion dollars 
due to crop damage. In addition to this 
annual loss, one hundred million dollars is 
spent for insecticides. This does not include 
the cost of machinery, spray equipment, 
and labor for applying these materials. 

What does insect damage mean to the 
home gardener whose total land area con- 
sists of a small flower border or vegetable 
patch? To cite just a few examples: If ten 
cabbage seedlings are planted, one of these 
will be consumed by insects; one out of 
every ten corn plants will provide a feast 
for the insects, out of ten apple trees or rasp- 
berry plants, insects will eat or damage an 
amount equal to the total production of one 
of these trees or plants. The same loss takes 
place in the flower garden. Here again, the 
grower contributes 10 per cent of his time, 
effort, and money to the insect fraternity. 

Although Man is not entirely responsible 
for the increase in the number of insects, he 
has, to some extent, made conditions favor- 
able for their rapid development. Every- 
thing in Nature exists in a balanced relation- 
ship. A great deal has been written and said 
about this balance in Nature by conservation- 
ists, who rightfully plead for the protection 
of our wild life and other natural resources. 
And yet, Man, through concentration of large 
populations is constantly, though perhaps 
unknowingly; upsetting the balance in Na- 
ture—thereby increasing the number of in- 
sect pests. The history of the development of 
wheat illustrates this statement. 

In the beginning, wheat grew in the hills 
of western Asia where it had natural ene- 
mies, but in a balanced relationship. After 


Condensed from the M-E tiller talk, “Insect and 
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a time, Man found that wheat kernels are 
good to eat. He further found that these ker- 
nels can be planted in a large solid field 
as a cultivated or domesticated plant. In or- 
der to grow these large blocks of wheat it 
was necessary to remove or destroy other 
plants which in a sense were the protectors 
of the wheat plant. This was the first move 
in the direction of upsetting the balance in 
Nature, and resulted in a huge increase in 
the number of insects known as the wheat 
fly. 

The increase occurred when this fly, which 
needed wheat as food, no longer had to 
search for it over large areas as it did when 
wheat was scattered far and wide among 
other plants. This meant that a fly that 
found its way into a field of wheat was sur- 
rounded by enormous amounts of food and 
but a few of its natural enemies. In other 
words, it found conditions excellent for feed- 
ing, growing, and reproducing. Soon there 
were thousands of wheat-eating insects for 
every ONE there had been before. As the 
damage to the plants became more appar- 
ent, Man tried to fight or control the insect. 
The reference to wheat and its insect ene- 
mies can be applied to almost anything 
grown today. 

This leads to a consideration of the im- 
portance of understanding a few easy and ef- 
fective methods of control. Fortunately, most 
gardeners have but a few of the six hundred 
thousand different species of insects which 
inhabit the Earth in their backyard. Fur- 
thermore, it is not necessary to have a garage 
full of chemicals to carry on an effective con- 
trol program. Actually, a great many insects 
and plant diseases can be controlled or avoid- 
ed without the use of any chemical spray or 
dust. In other words, some of these garden 
pests can be checked by following good gar- 
dening cultural practices. 

Two troublesome but often unseen soil in- 
sects, the grub and wireworm, serve as an ex- 
ample of how insects can be controlled in 
this way. 
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Do you want to eat cabbage that has been sprayed so thoroughly? 


Mechanical Control 

To illustrate, the following suggestion will 
prove helpful in reducing to a minimum 
the damage caused by the June beetle — 
when its life cycle is known. First of all, the 
adult June beetle deposits her eggs in sod 
land that is relatively free of plants that are 
members of the clover family. Why she dis- 
likes clover land isn’t exactly known. The 
first summer the eggs hatch into small grub- 
like insects which feed on the roots of plants. 
By fall they are about one-half inch long. 
As soil temperatures drop, they begin to 
work their way down into the soil, where 
they remain until the soil warms in spring, 
when they again rise as the familiar white 
grub to the root zone to feed. 

Now, what about the control program? 
This consists primarily in rotary tilling sod 
land in late spring or early summer. At this 
season the beetle in the early stages of de- 
velopment has moved up close to the surface 
in reach of the rotating tines which throw 
many of them to the surface where they be- 
come a welcome meal for our native birds. 
The next step in the control program is to 
repeat the tilling operation at a slightly 
greater depth, to bring to the top grubs and 
beetles which are feeding in that area. Be- 
sides bringing the insects upward, this stir- 
ring of the soil will discourage the growth of 
weeds, the roots of which serve as food for 
the grubs. If, because of limited gardening 
space, the grower cannot afford to leave the 
land idle the entire summer, a quick matur- 
ing crop which can be planted late in the 
season should be selected. Under no condi- 
tions should a planting of potatoes, straw- 
berries, asparagus, iris, peonies, delphinium, 
or any other perennial plant be made the 
same year sod has been turned under. In 
fact, it would be better to wait several years 
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before favorite foods of the beetle, such as 
strawberries, iris, etc. are planted. 

What has been said about the white grubs 
can also be applied to controlling wireworms 
and other soil insects. Another insect whose 
damage can be held to a minimum through 
cultural practices is the leafminer. Most 
gardeners are familiar with the injury it 
causes to columbine, beets, chard, and the 
leaves of many other plants. When the leaf 
miner feeds between the upper and lower 
epidermis of the leaves, it produces a yellow- 
ish-brown, irregular marking. The best con- 
trol consists in destroying the lamb’s-quarters 
which act as a breeding place for the miner. 


Damage from cutworms can be prevented 
by wrapping a four inch wide collar of paper 
around the stem of the plant when the seed- 
ling is set in its permanent location. Slugs 
can be controlled by cleaning up hiding 
places, such as loose boards, flag stones, and 
flower pots. 

Damage by the seed corn maggots which 
eat the germinating kernels can be lessened 
by avoiding the application of fresh stable 
manure, in the spring of the year, or just 
before planting. The European corn borer 
can be controlled by rotary tilling the stalk 
and stubble into the soil. This is accom- 
plished by tilling and cross-tilling, which 
separates the stalk and stubble into small 
pieces, and then thoroughly incorporates 
them with the soil. Borer control is depend- 
ent upon the amount of soil which covers the 
infested stalks. The breaking of the stalk re- 
sults in a better soil coverage which, if the 
insect survives, prevents it from reaching the 
air and light —factors which are necessary 
for its wing development. 

Root aphis are controlled by rotating crops. 
Red spider, those very tiny mites which feed 
on the foliage of evergreens and other plants, 
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can be kept under control by weekly syring- 
ing with water applied under strong pressure. 

The squash vine borer, a white grub-like 
caterpillar, which burrows into the vine 
causing it to wilt and die, can be controlled 
by removing the vines, root and all, in the 
fall of the year after the crop has been har- 
vested. As the insect overwinters in the root 
of the plant, it is important to either remove 
it completely to the compost heap or destroy 
it by rotary tilling. 

The number of apple maggots can be re- 
duced by frequent gatherings of the fallen 
fruit, putting them in compost heap. 

All of the borer insects which damage 
everything from trees, as maple and ever- 
greens, to roses, dahlia, and iris, can be at 
least partially controlled by good cultural 
practices. This would include weed removal, 
the application of compost in the form of a 
mulch, and a regular watering program. This 


Rotary tillage will help eliminate the June Beetle. 


will help the plants to remain in a healthy, 
active growth and lessen the damage by the 
borers. 


17” high using chemicals 


28” high with organic fertilizer 


ORGANIC GARDENING IS WONDERFUL 


By JACK F. GEIER 


W E LIVE on ground that has had 

nothing planted on it but barley for 
possibly a hundred years before our time. 
And as far as we know never had fertilizers 
of any kind applied, leaving the soil prac- 
tically barren. 

From reading Organic Gardening we de- 
cided to try two small plots, one fertilized 
with dry steer manure and some all-pur- 
pose commercial fertilizer. The other.plot 
we fertilized with compost, which we made 
from grass, table refuse, small twigs and 
leaves and steer manure. This was wet 
down according to directions. 

We were surprised and delighted at the 
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results. The plot of composted ground gave 
us an abundant garden free of disease or 
pests, which needed no spraying. The other 
plot one hundred feet away produced practi- 
cally nothing, and we lost half of that from 
pests in spite of spraying. 

The photographs show the difference be- 
tween two rhubarb plants set out the same 
day, one in each garden. The composted 
plant reached the high of twenty-eight 
inches, in the same length of time the other 
one grew a little over seventeen inches. The 
composted plant had triple the number of 
stalks, far larger and of superior quality. 
We're Organic Gardeners now. 
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ITALIAN 
VEGETABLE 
MARROW 


A miniature squash. 


By DR. LEWIS E. THEISS 


it EVER there was truth in the saying 
that “Good goods come in small pack- 
ages,” it is to be found in the case of the 
Italian vegetable marrow. Its virtues are at 
least twofold: for excellence it is top notch; 
its small size makes it a boon for lovers of 
fried squash who lack room to grow or- 
dinary squashes. 

The Italian vegetable marrow is a squash 
of the bush variety, and is to the ordinary 
squash what the dwarf fruit tree is to stand- 
ard fruit trees. The delicious quality of its 
fruits cannot be exaggerated. In appearance, 
the fruit is much like a cucumber. It is 
green in color. But it becomes attractively 
marked with whitish stripes. It lends it- 
self to slicing and frying; and the slices can 
be made of any thickness that the house- 
wife desires. 

The ordinary squash requires a relatively 
large amount of room. It is planted in hills, 
well spaced, and sends out long runners that 
cover a large area. The vegetable marrow, 
sometimes called cocozelle and sometimes 
known as summer asparagus, is more like a 
low bush than a vine. Incidentally, there is 
nothing about it that even dimly . suggests 
asparagus. Its vine runs hardly at all. From 
a sturdy central stalk or butt, it sends out 
branches that reach out on every side for 
eighteen inches to two feet, and some of 
them almost ascend perpendicularly, thus 
forming a plant that may be said to be some- 
what dome shaped and is not more than 
three or four feet in diameter. 

The number of fruits such a vine will 
produce is amazing. These grow on short 
stems, and will be found shooting out at all 
angles. At first, they look like little cucum- 
bers. They grow rapidly, stretching out and 
expanding in diameter. They become beauti- 
fully striped. The butt end is slightly 
larger than the opposite end. These fruits 
will attain huge size, but size is the last 
thing the gardener wants in the cocozelle. 


Dr. Lewis E. Theiss, one-time garden editor for 
Good Housekeeping, has been experimenting with 
plants for ‘about forty years. He has worked with 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
is at present an active member of the Pennsylvania 
Nut Growers Association. 
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Joseph Harris Seed Co. 
Cocozelle or Summer Asparagus. 


He wants quality. And that is at its best 
when the fruit is about the size of a cucum- 
ber, perhaps eight inches long or even less. 
Cooked then, the cocozelle is perfect. But 
if the gardener allows the fruit to go on 
growing, it will attain a length of perhaps 
fifteen inches and will be quite thick. But 
the quality is gone. 

The thing for the gardener to do is to 
try the fruit out and cook a few fruits of 
different sizes. Then he can determine for 
himself at exactly what stage he desires to 
pick them. But my experience with them is 
like that with corn. When it is too old, it 
has little to recommend it. The quality is 
not there. 

Every gardener knows that one secret of 
tenderness and quality in vegetables is fast 
growth. So he should do all he can to push 
this product along. Probably some manure 
put under the hill is as good an aid to fast 
growth as can be. But too much pushing 
could presumably result in more vine growth 
than fruit production. Seeds should be sown 
in a little hill, and when the seedlings are 
of sufficient size to show their relative de- 
grees of sturdiness, perhaps two of the best 
plants should be left. Probably the plant 
acts differently on different soils. The gar- 
dener can discover in two or three seasons 
exactly how it responds on his particular 
ground. 

If one will use a five-foot-square piece of 
ground in the corner of his garden, provid- 
ing the soil is of good quality there, he can 
easily determine whether he wants to include 
this product in his annual effort, and how 
many plants he wants to grow. The coco- 
zelle is not entirely new in this country, for 
some seedsmen have offered the seeds for 
a time. But very few Americans seem to have 
raised it. They are missing something. 
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By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph.D. 


IN ALL REGIONS 


@ The new green leaves may be regarded 
as green lights for going ahead with all gar- 
den operations. 


© Take preventive measures against any in- 
sects which may have spent the winter 
successfully and have made their appearance 
in your garden. Early in the morning while 
they are cold and sluggish, they can be 
hand-picked. The few aphids can be washed 
off plants with a stream of water from a 
pressure tank. 


@ Take measures to prevent the growth of 
weeds in competition with your flowers and 
vegetables. Try doing this with a mulch, and 
make it thick enough to prevent the growth 
of the weeds. 


@ Inspect your garden daily or as frequently 
as possible for pleasure and for keeping post- 
ed on what should be done to keep the 
plants healthy and the garden beautiful. 


@ The soil is the foundation of your garden. 
Take time to prepare it well, and add com- 
post and pulverized minerals. 


@ For continuous blooms in the flower gar- 
den, and a succession of quick-maturing 
vegetables, make succession plantings. 


@ Do not prune asters, poppies, nicotianas, 
begonias, and fuchsias. They do not like it. 


© Select a cool, cloudy day for transplanting 
seedlings into the garden. 


@ Plant regal, Japanese gold-banded and 
showy lilies and set out rooted slips from 
dahlia roots. It is well to set the stakes 
also. 


@ As soon as tulips are out of bloom,*cut 
off the seed pods but allow the foliage to re- 
main on the plants until they turn yellow 
to brown. The leaves must make food to be 
stored in the bulbs for next season’s growth. 
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@ Chrysanthemum cuttings made by May 15 
will finish in 6-inch pots and make satis- 
factory house plants for fall. 

@ Some spring-blooming perennials may be 
induced to make new growth and bloom a 
second time by cutting off the old stems 
close to the ground as soon as they have 
finished blooming. 

@ Give the peonies a good dressing of com- 
post to insure good blooms later in the 
month or in June. 

@ Bulbous house plants which bloomed in 
early spring should be allowed to grow and 
should be fed with compost water twice a 
week until their leaves show signs of yellow- 
ing. Then the plants, in pots, should be 
laid on their sides and allowed to dry out 
in a shady place. 

@ Try begonias for bedding where color 
and uniformity are desired. 


@ Roses may be freed of their winter pro- 
tection. Remove all shoots that may be 
growing out from the stem below the bud- 
ding scar. 


@ For larger rose flowers, disbud hybrid teas 
and hybrid perpetuals; but do not disbud 
polyanthus and landscape roses. 

@ Prune maples as the buds are bursting 
and they will not bleed. 


@ All spring flowering shrubs like forsythia, 
spiraea, and lilac, should be pruned im- 
mediately after the end of the flowering 
period. 

@ Prune evergreens by pinching out the 
growing tips of the stems. 

@ Practically all vegetables which are regard- 
ed as tender may be planted in the garden 
this month, after the last average date of 
killing frost for your particular region. 


THE NORTHWEST 


@ Make succession plantings of California 
poppy, godetia, clarkia, Shirley poppy, and 
calendula for summer and fall color. 

@ To insure plenty of summer color, plant 
pempon dahlias, gladiolus, tuberous-rooted 
begonias, tigridia, summer-flowering hya 
cinths, and your favorite annuals. 

@ Try the new tithonia. . 


@ Plant chrysanthemums in beds now oc- 
cupied by annuals. 


@ Evergreen shrubs and such tropicals as 
paper-plant, bamboo, elephant-ear, and bird- 
of-paradise may be planted at this time. 


@ Broad-leaved evergreens as abelia, ma- 
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honia, acuba, English laurel and photinia 
should be cut back now to insure good bushy 
plants. 

@ Lilacs should be given lime from time to 
time. 

@ For a really gay garden, include azalea, 
rhododenron, deutzia, lilac, mock orange, 
weigela, hawthorn, viburnum, flowering crab, 
flowering cherry, and wisteria. 


@ Plant amaranthus, Australian peavine, 
blue lace flower, calliopsis, annual and peren- 
nial climbers, cockscomb, cosmos, gaillardia, 
gypsophila, Mexican firebush, Hyacinth bean 
marigold, nicotiana, portulaca, moonflower, 
nasturtium, morning glory, Shasta daisy, sun- 
flower, verbena, vinca, and zinnia. 

® Vegetables to be planted include beets, 
kale, melons, peanuts, pumpkins, sweet po- 
tato, and squash. 


@ Hot peppers plants in the flower border 
are very attractive and bear ornamental 
fruits which give fall color and food for 
birds which like the seeds. S 


@ Dig, divide, and replant violets now if the 
old beds are crowded. 

e@ Transplant shrubs now if you wish, but 
be sure to include some of the soil with 
the roots. Prune out one-half the top and 
water frequently until they are established. 


@ Plant scarlet runner bean (for ornament 
and food), cosmos, gaillardia, globe amaranth, 
ornamental gourd, helianthus, marigold, 
morning glory, petunia, portulaca, salvia, 
tithonia, verbena, vinga. 

@ Start cuttings of rose, gardenia, bougain- 
villea, hibiscus and allamanda. These may 
be started in the vegetable garden as row 
markers. 


* 


@ For mulching, use the large leaves of the 
banana. They are weed-free and soon break 
down. Shredded banana leaves are excellent. 


@ Plant sweet potato, pole bean, collard, 
mustard, okra, pumpkin, New Zealand 
spinach, black Mexican corn. 

@ Use acid compost for sweet potatoes and 
camellia, rhododendron, evergreens. Such 
compost is made from shredded leaves, twigs, 
bark without the addition of lime. 

@ Try mulching instead of cultivating and 
hoeing for the control of weeds and the 
conservation of moisture. 


* Charlotte Hoak 
** Edwin Abrams 
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@ Patented Zymoth- fim 
ermic composters. 4 


@ Compogerm for 
treating composters} 
and composts 


@ Patented digestors j 
for disposal of large 
quantities of organic} 
waste, in operation 
since 1929 for dis- 
posal of garbage and 
sludges and all forms # 
of organic waste by § 
continuous flow. 


@ Depuration bacte- 
ria for use in patent- § 
ed continuous flow 
Thomas digestors. 


@ Composite cultures 
of soil bacteria for im- @ 
proving compost and § 
all forms of organic 
fertilizer. 


@ Organo, complete 
organic fertilizer by 
the package, bag, ton, or carload, delivered 
from plants in New Jersey, Virginia ‘and Texas. 
@ Digestors successfully operated both here 
and abroad. In Australia with unassorted gar- 
bage. In France and Africa with garbage and 
fruit wastes. 

@ Makers of compost since 1912, and all forms 
of soil improving bacteria since 1905. 

@ Non-exclusive rights or Franchises granted 
for cities or states in open territory. 

“We also make a complete organic food called 
Chlorovim, containing protein richer than in 
meat; high in vitamins and organic minerals. 


MAKES POOR FOOD GOOD FOOD.” 


EARP-THOMAS Laboratories 


Hampton New jersey 


For more garden beauty 
with less garden labor. 
Pest and disease free. 
Thrive in any soil; from 
Alaska to Florida. 

Send 10¢ for illustrated 
booklet, telling Why, 


DR. STOUT’S 


Daylilies 


When, How, Which and Where to Plant. 
FARR NURSERY CO. 
Weiser Park, Pa. 


Box 85! 


10 Hemlock 4-5 ft. $15. 


Tsuga Canadensis (Canadian Hemlock) 


4 to 5 ft. 10 for $15.00, 25 for $35.00 
100 for $120.00 


Burbank Evergreen Co. 
ROUTE 1 ROAN MOUNTAIN, TENN. 


THE WORLD'S 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. Cee 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN crowers 


BOX 5076, PORTLAND 13, ORE. 
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Allan D. Cruickshank, National Audubon Society 


Greedy mouths waiting for a plump berry. 


Who knows what to plant to encourage birds? 


ME AND MISS TROTWOOD 


By JANE GREEN 


Yo remember her, David Copperfield’s 
Aunt Betsy Trotwood? I am often call- 
ed “Miss Trotwood” because, like her, I 
too, make frantic efforts to protect my be- 
loved “greens” from intruders. Intruders 
for the most part are small boys armed 
with B.B.’s and sling-shots, and, of course, 
there are always prowling cats and snakes. 
The “greens” happen to be our sanctuary 
for wild birds that we maintain about our 
modest little home of three city lots. 

Among the bird species that I have recog- 
nized have been orioles—both Baltimore and 
orchard, martins, scissor tails, doves, quails, 
wrens, wheat birds, mocking birds, butcher 
birds, bluebirds, hummingbirds, woodpeckers, 
field larks, cardinals, blackbirds, snowbirds, 
bullbats, several varieties of finches, and 
English sparrows! 

Besides entertaining us with free con- 
certs ranging in scope from chirpy scale 
practise to light opera selections, our bird 
friends afford a far more satisfactory and 
safer control of weeds, worms and innumer- 
able other garden pests than any artificial 
means that I know of. 


Jane Green, of Texas, has been practicing the 
Organic Method for fifty years 
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All this and more, we have had by merely 
planting trees, shrubs and vines that would 
at the same time, afford nesting places and 
fruits and berries that birds need and love 
to eat. Of course, we provide plenty of water 
for bathing and drinking; a few extra 
ready-made birdhouses, and when the weath- 
er gets bad enough to need it, some food 
is put on sheltered shelves or stations. 
Most of the time here, however, birds do not 
need special feeding as the ground is seldom 
frozen or seeds covered with snow or ice. 

Across the entire side of our grounds is 
a thick mat of honeysuckle, Virginia creeper, 
trumpet, roses and grapevines supported by 
heavy wooden lattice work and wire. At 
intervals along this vine row, lantanas, four- 
o’clocks, privets and pomegranites grow. 

Hummingbirds feast, all along this row 
as they particularly love flowers of the trum- 
pet vine, four-o’clocks and _ honeysuckles. 
Other favorites of theirs which we usually 
have planted somewhere about, are plenty 
of petunias, cypress vines, daylilies, morning 
glories, sage and the unique spider plant. 
As all hummingbird lovers know, these 
listed flowers are not nearly all that the 
hummers appreciate—but these will attract 
them from year to year. 
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Cardinals, and mockingbirds especially like 
to nest among the thick shelter of the vines 
and they feed on the grapes, pomegranites, 
lantana, Virginia creeper and privet berries. 
We don’t prune the privets much so that they 
will flower and fruit. 

There is always some unplowed ground 
left that will afford weed seed and grass as 
food and protection for ground birds, and 
I always insist upon a few dead trees being 
on the grounds for the benefit of my hard 
working woodpecker friends. ; 

Apple trees are bird favorites and should 
be included in your planting wherever pos- 
sible. 

It is sometimes provoking to have your 
bird neighbors act downright greedy about 
your nice ripe fruit, but when you consider 
what they do to protect your fruit and gar- 
den things, you can’t say them nay when 
they take more than you might feel is their 
share! 

To serve as food for birds when orchard 
fruit is gone, and also to attract them away 
from your own favorite fruit, it is well to 
plant as many berry-producing shrubs, trees 
and vines as you have room for. Some that 
grow here in central Texas are listed with a 
partial register of the birds that especially 
favor each one. 

First on my list is the common pokeberry 
plant. This is one of our favorite spring 
salads for cooking; its root is medicinal and 
its lovely wine-red berries are eagerly gorged 
by almost every bird that visits us. Mocking 
birds and cardinals fight over these berries 
and get gloriously drunk from its winey juice. 
These berries do not last beyond the first 
frost, however. 

Elderberries too, great favorites with birds, 
at least forty-three species the naturalists 
declare, only last until cold sets in. Its 
berries are shiny black and quite attractive 
after the lovely elder “powder’y curls” are 
gone—easily grown too. 


Photo—Jewell Casey 


Spider Flower—Hummingbird’s specialty. 
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A NEW SOIL MIRACLE 


Truly one of the most amazing 
soil improvement discoveries in 
years. ‘‘Fraim’s Organic Soil 
Acidifier” is an Extract derived 
from trees. Dissolves in water 
and may be applied to the soil 
with sprinkling can or applied 
dry. A 5 Ib. bag will acidify 
from 100 to 150 square feet 
of soil. 


$2:5° 


Send for Free List 
of 120 Flowering 
Plants and Vege- 
Per 5 Ib. Bag tables requiring 
Delivered Acid Soil. 


Plant & Grow the Organic Way 


FRAIM MANUFACTURING CO. 
Est. 1919 Norfolk, Va. 


Oregon Grown Stock 
SPRING SPECIAL 
$4.50 catalog value 


IRI Plant Tall Bearded 


3 for $3. 
~ CARLSBAD CAVERNS— 
Yellow & White 

MAGIC WAND—Tan 

MASTER CHARLES— 

- Deep Purple 
Write for catalog illustrated in color, describing 
the finest varieties available. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 


HOLLY 


EASY TO GROW 


Largest Collection of 
American, English, Asiatic 


with red berries and shiny dark 
green leaves. Small trees for 
every location. 


$1.50 UP 
Write for Catalog Today 


|WiLMAT HOLLY COMPANY 


21 BOOKS 


ADD THEM TO YOUR LIBRARY! 


TREES AND TOADSTOOLS by M. C. Rayner. 
Reveals one of the most remarkable associations 
in Nature. Will help you to understand garden- 
ing better. TIllus.. 122 pp. Formerly $2.50, 
now only $1.00. 


THE ORGANIC FRONT by J. 1. Rodale. Mis- 
cellaneous writings on organiculture and its 
implications which, because of their extreme 
importance, should not be neglected. 200 pp. 
Formerly $2.50, now only $1.00. 


THE EARTH'S GREEN CARPET by Louise E. 
Howard. Shows that the study of life’s cycle 
as a whole leads inevitably to a reformed agri- 
culture for the health of the community. 260 
pp. Formerly $3.00, now only $1.00. 


Organic Gardening, Box G-5, Emmaus, Pa. 
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GLAUCONITE 
POTASH MINERAL 


A Natural Product in a Natural State 


GLAUCONITE POTASH MINERAL is a 
safe source of Potash plus many valuable 
trace elements. An age old 
mineral deposit, it rounds , 
up and holds in stor- 

age WATER which it 
feeds to plants as 

needed. Write for 

information and 

prices. (F. O. B. 

Medford, N. J.) 
SOLUBLE IN DIS- 
TILLED WATER YET 
ABSORBABLE BY 
PLANTS. 

We also carry AA quality 
phosphate rock and AA 
quality agrinite. They 
can be used effectively *‘ 
together or separately. 


National Soil Conservation, Inc. | 


Dept. OC-5, 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 


TEXAS GREENHOUSE CO. 


offers you the 


Ezyrected GREENHOUSE 


All sizes 
and types 


. with new, 
outstanding fea- 
tures. 


Send for 
Catalog 


Greenhouse 
Accessories 


814 Dan Waggoner Bidg. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Rare Hardy 
Rock Plants 


Rare and standard hardy perennial 
plants for rock gardens or borders, 
in wide assortment. Visitors welcome. 
Unique catalog, with map. Dept D. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
PULVERIZED SHEEP MANURE 


Year ‘round organic fertilizer. Positively will not burn 
tenderest plants. From grain-fed animals; hence, high 
analysis, no weed seeds or straw. Flour fine—odorless— 
aged. Packed in sanitary 100 Ib. bags. Directions 
enclosed. 100 Ibs. $3.00; one ton $41.50; 15 ton car 
$585.00. All prices freight collect. 


CULF-PRAIRIE COMPANY 
4082 Corpus Christi, Texas 


ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS 


Makes the world’s most beautiful lawn, a padded 
heavy carpet, green year round. Thrives in dense shade 
as well as sun. It pushes all other grass and weeds out. 
Requires little mowing. You stick the twigs among 
other grass and weeds and it spreads fast. It will 
survive freezing weather. Now is time to plant. 1 Bu. 
plants about 400 Sq. feet, twigs 8 inches apart. $3 


per Bu. Order now. 
National Nurseries, Dept. 22, Biloxi, Miss. 


P. 0. Box 


Photo—Jewell Casey 


Poke berries—Mockingbirds fight for this fare! 


Cedars have bluish berries that many birds 
thrive on, among which are cedar waxwings, 
bluebirds, cardinals, sparrows, mockingbirds 
and others. 

Hackberry trees are used a lot in this sec- 
tion for shade, and while somewhat rough 
and untidy, are hardy and bear a small hard 
black berry with high. sugar content. 

The black and red haws furnish late fruit 
for birds, animals and people. Birds particu- 
larly relishing haws are purple finches, 
robins, thrush and many others. 

The common hedge privet, if left un- 
pruned will bear flowers and fruit in early 
fall. Bluebirds are among others that seem 
to favor these small black berries. 

The scarlet berries that shine in wintry 
weather on Japanese barberry attract cat 
birds, bluebirds and many others. Its spines 
protect the feasters from cats too. 

Sumac berries, dark red, will last nearly 
all winter, although in a somewhat dried 
form. Finches, robins and other birds like 
sumac berries. 

The cherry laurel or mock orange has 
lovely black berries that last all winter and 
afford fare for the stay-at-home birds such 
as sparrows, cardinals and others. 

Virginia creepers’ rather small berries are 
eaten by flickers, mockingbirds, finches and 
many others. 

Mistletoe, of course, in itself a parasite, is 
beautiful and birds love the pearly berries. 

Mulberry if planted on chicken premises, 
makes excellent bird food and will keep them 
from eating much of your orchard kind in 
the spring and summer. Provides good shade 
for poultry and nesting place for birds. 

It is well to leave some garden plants to 
seed for bird food. Let a few stalks of vege- 
tables such as lettuce or turnips seed and 
stand. 7Zinnias, cosmos, bachelor’s button, 
marigolds and others afford good feeding sta- 
tions and should be left in the flower beds 
for that purpose. 
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Photo by Black Star 


Spoiled milk usually goes to the pigs! Save some 
for your garden. 


ORGANIC MATTER 
FREE-FOR-ALL 


(Concluded) 


By RUTH RODALE 


[ss month we will finish up a survey 
of wasted organic matter in the average 
community, which could easily be added to 
the list of fertilizers for organic gardeners. 
Are you making as good use of these wastes 
as you should? 

Until strong action is taken to halt whole- 
sale destruction of organic matter, either 
by the government or by groups in the 
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community, the small gardener will have 
to forage for himself. He must go to local 
businesses to feed his land. It is a capital in- 
vestment, which will surely bring dividends. 


Beauty Parlors 
Men, do not be afraid to seek out a 
neighborhood hairdresser (barbershops are 
just as good) for a supply of hair. The bigger 
the business, the more hair you will have. 
It is animal matter that could be partly 
substituted for manure. 


Cemeteries 

How many organic gardeners think of 
going to cemeteries for the hundreds of 
withered greens and flowers? The average 
institution will haul them out to a dump 
for burning. Surely arrangements could be 
made to have the trucks detour to dump 
some of that precious green matter on your 


property. 
Fish Markets 


If you live along the seacoast or can lo- 
cate a large fish store, you will have a won- 
derful way of putting trace minerals into 
your soil. Most companies will store up a 
week's remains of fish cuttings for you, with 
the assurance that you will come regularly. 


Leather Repair Shops 

While most waste from repair shops will 
be in the form of scraps, some leather dust 
will be available from the process of sand- 
ing. A small concern in Allentown, for ex- 
ample, has about two quarts of dust per 
week that regularly is thrown away—plus 
several pounds of scraps. A larger shop will 
of course be more rewarding to the gardener. 

The dust could be used nicely as a mulch, 
which eventually provides nitrogen to the 
soil. It mellows into a rich dark brown cov- 
ering for the garden and flower beds. This 
is an especially good fertilizer to get if you 
are worried about nitrogen deficiencies on 
land that recently has been converted to or- 
ganic gardening. 

The following treatment is recommended 
for leather scraps in order to make them de- 
cay quicker. Be sure they are thoroughly dry. 
If necessary, let them have the sun for sev- 
eral weeks to squeeze out as much moisture 
as possible. Then run them through a ham- 
mermill. 


Lumber Companies 
From almost any lumber concern you can 
pick up sawdust, generally for nothing. In 
some regions, however, sawdust is used as 
animal bedding and claims a good supply of 
local sawdust. 
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@ HOLDS MOISTURE 
@ SMOTHERS WEEDS 


@ ELIMINATES NEED 
for CULTIVATION 


Whether it RAINS or SHINES your garden 
will always benefit with MUL-Tex, the 
non-absorptive buckwheat hull mulch. 
Ideal on flower beds, gardens, roses, etc. 
Dark brown color gives rich background. 
200 Ibs. (covers 260 sq. ft. 1 in. deep) 
$5.00; 500 ibs. —$10.50; 1000 Ibs. — 
$19.00; 1 ton — $35.00; F.0.B. Cohocton. 
Order from ad or send for FREE Descrip- 
tive folder. 


LARROWE MILLS Inc. 


Box 15 COHOCTON, New York 


List your organic foods FREE in the 


If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 


An up-to-date issue of the ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 

ORGANIC FOOD DIVISION 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G5, Emmaus, Pa. 


72 pages of basic growing information- including on 


by division and seed and hybridizing - are by To 
reod reference lables on the culture a over 
100 orchid genera {exeeptions especi ‘ally Monthly cal 
endar_ of work. 23 illustrotions, 11 in full colo 

OROER NOW SUPPLY LIMITED 


THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
BOOWSELLER 1M PORT NEW _& OLD GARDEN BOOKS 
cig DETROIT AVENUE CONCORD, CALIFORNIA 


QUALITY TULIPS 


Also Daffodils—Hyacinths—Lilies, etc. 


at Pre-Inflation prices. 
illustrated Catalog—25 cents—refunded on first order. 
Order Early to take advantage of a 10% diseount 
before June 30. 


VAN BRAGT BROS. 


Dept. OG Holland, Mich. 


Dairies 

An excellent nitrogen fertilizer is spoiled 
milk, obtainable from any dairy. The average 
company will sell you ten gallons for 50c. 
But any kind of milk will not do. Use only 
skim milk because the high amount of fat 
in regular milk will clog up the soil. Most 
dairies will probably agree to keep the skim 
milk separate. 


Granite Dust 

While a rock rather than an organic fer- 
tilizer, the dust available from monument 
works might fit into the picture of food for 
the land from local businesses. Since it is not 
always easy to find a good supply of potash, 
this dust can replace part of the organic 
source. Tomb stone companies usually clean 
out their bins of dust once or twice a year, 
so try to contact them well in advance of 
when you will need it. A year’s accumula- 
tion for an Allentown firm, for example, 
is about 200 pounds. 


Meat Packing Houses 

A gardener would not find it easy to wan- 
gle some manure or other animal matter 
from a local packing company. But he could 
probably get a decent amount of wood ashes, 
which are a by-product of smoking the meats. 
But small houses usually keep the wood 
burning in the same room that the meat is 
hung. You would be getting quite a bit of 
animal fat and brine along with the ashes, 
but larger companies often have a special 
compartment for the ashes so that they are 
kept uncontaminated. 


Reservoirs 

Several times a year, water reservoirs will 
clean out their pools, scraping tons of green 
algae and other water plants from the sides. 
The city will deliver enough of it to satisfy 
any organic gardener. The material needs 
weathering, however, since it is heavily 
waterlogged. 


Caring for Delphiniums 

Dephiniums like a clayey soil which has 
been deeply prepared and mulched on the 
surface with good earthworm compost. When 
planting, put a half and half mixture of 
clean sand and charcoal around the crown 
of the plant. This helps to prevent crown 
rot. Cut the flower stalks down when the 
blooming period is over and more shoots will 
Start up immediately. The cut off stalks 
should be stopped up with small twigs to 
keep water from standing in them. 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Weinberg 
Roanoke, Virginia 
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RESEARCH 1n THe 
THOD 


By RUTH RODALE 


PRAYING continually in commercial or- 

chards may soon be replaced by a 
means of insect control that fits closely into 
organicultural ideas. Already experiment 
stations all over the country are investi- 
gating its possibilities—that is, putting the 
beneficial insects, or insect predators to 
work. The California Station has been trying 
out parasites of scale insects that swarm 
over citrus crops. Parts of California are 
now almost free of the scale. 

The oriental fruit moth has interested 
both the Massachusetts and the New York 
Experiment Stations. Results of biological 
control have been exceptionally successful. 
Even during adverse weather conditions of 
1938, reports the Massachusetts Experiment 
Station Bulletin 355, the growers had fruits 
at harvest which were relatively free from 
fruit moth damage. One colony of parasites 
was able to take care of 300 trees. 

In New York, Niagara County pioneered 
in distributing Marcocentrus ancylivorus, a 
parasite of the oriental fruit moth. Damage 


from the moth has been declining since 


1929 when the parasite was first imported. 
Gradually the entire area of New York may 
be treated in the same way. 

Biological control is not a project of only 
the United States. China has been practic- 
ing it for many years. In litchi orchards, 
the owner often buys nests of ants which 
can prevent .almost all insect injury. Ants, 
in China, also can control the insects which 
attack orange trees and other fruits. 

Hawaii is another country which is pro- 
moting control of insects without spraying. 
In Hawaiian fields and gardens, Linford and 
Oliveira (“Potential agents of Biological 
control of Plant-Parasitic Nematodes,” Phyto- 
pathology 28:14, 1938) found 52 enemies of 
the nematode. Most of them are other 
species of nematodes that prey on their 
pathogenic brothers, some are fungi, and 
the rest are mites and various insects. Out 
of these the Department of Agriculture has 
chosen several that have established them- 
selves in good-sized quantities. 

The unfortunate problem in_ biological 
control is that spraying even a few times 
may kill off the beneficial insects. For the 
most successful tests, all spraying must be 
stopped so that the balance of nature can 
be restored. 
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$$$ 
GET RICH 
© FERTILIZER $ 


QUICKLY 


YES - RICH FERTILIZER 
and TOP YIELDS 


B.C.A. means that you 


can have rich compost from waste 
materials in as little as three to five 
weeks. It is a mixed, concentrated com- 
owed containing a multitude of soil 
acteria developed specifically for the 
rapid breakdown of mixed organic 
wastes. 

HERE IS WHAT IT DOES: 
e converts waste into fertilizer , helps 
regulate moisture and aeration in the soil 
e increases enzyme action , encourages 
earthworms , reduces odors in outdoor 
toilets . stimulates weak soils . builds 
valuable humus , remineralizes your soil 
e increases fruit and vegetable production 

HERE IS WHAT IT CONTAINS: 
e hormones . phosphate rock . bac- 
teria minerals trace elements 
evitamins . peat base (all blended to 
give you the BEST activator) 


HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN USE: 
B.C.A. and any of the following wastes 
will give you a rich compost: leaves, 
grass cuttings, manure, garbage, plant 
residues, green matter, rotten fruit, 
fish wastes, corn cobs, corn husks, 
chaff straw, packing house and can- 
nery wastes, and almost any other or- 
ganic waste! FREE LITERATURE 


EERE SELES E EEE EEE ESE SEE ETE 
ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. C-5 

235 Halsey St., Newark, N. Jj. 

Enclosed find check or money order; please send the 
units of B. C. A. I’ve checked below: 


G 1 unit ($1.00 Prepaid; $1.20 W. of Miss.) 

oOo 2 units ($2.00 Prepaid; $2.40 W. of Miss.) 
r7 6 units ($4.50 Prepaid; $5.00 W. of Miss.) 

oO 25 units ($12.50 Prepaid; $13.50 W. of Miss.) 


S Free information on dealership. Each unit is enough 
-~for 2 to 1 ton of compost. 


Name of 
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By J. I. RODALE 


Inconsistency of Organic Opponent 


WAS reading a magazine called Crops 

and Soils, Feb. 1951 issue and in the 
Editor’s corner there seemed to be two items 
which clashed. Let me quote the first en- 
titled “Soil and Health” which says: 

“One hears many sweeping claims about 
the relationship between soil fertility and hu- 
man health, and unfortunately some of them 
have little or no basis in fact; or at least, 
the evidence to support them is somewhat 
meager. 

“Every once in a while, however, one runs 
across some reliable figures that add real 
fuel to the fire. 

“A recent survey by life insurance agencies, 
reported in Newsweek magazine and else- 
where, revealed that human longevity in the 
United States is greatest in the North-Cen- 
tral States—where the climate is most se- 
vere. 

“Minnesota, Iowa, the Dakotas, Nebraska 
and Kansas led the list. Wisconsin and In- 
diana were close behind, if I recall cor- 
rectly. 

“In the two or three states that headed 
the list, length of life expectancy was four 
years or more above the national average! 

“Is it any coincidence that these same 
states have huge areas of the most produc- 
tive soil found in the entire country?” 

But in the next paragraph the editor in- 
dicates that the lesson has not sunk in. Un- 
der the heading “Fight Against Waste,” he 
quotes a-statement by P. V. Cardon, research 
administrator of the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture as follows: 

“Many agricultural by-products now going 
to waste have meritorious use as food, feed, 
or as industrial raw materials; and market- 
ing methods and equipment can be improved 
so that what the farmer produces can be de- 
livered to consumers with less spoilage, at 
less cost, and in better condition.” 

He does not say a word that the agricul- 
tural by-products now going to waste, such 
as corncobs, sugar cane wastes, etc., should 
be returned to the land to form humus 
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which can be a factor in creating “produc- 
tive soils.” To think of suggesting that such 
badly needed organic matter be used as in- 
dustrial raw materials is one of the greatest 
sins against man that can possibly be com- 
mitted in these times of badly eroding lands 
and costly floods. These wastes can hold the 
rain water on the farm, instead of sending 
them into the highways. 


War a Boon to Organiculture 

Kipplinger’s Agricultural Letter, (Jan. 6, 
1951) talks of shortage of some fertilizers and 
insecticides. There will be a lack of chemi- 
cals needed in the munitions program. I am 
not going to get excited and say, “See, the 
chemical fertilizers contain vicious elements 
which are used to kill people,” because in 
the old days Napoleon made a great deal of 
explosives out of the potassium nitrate in 
manure. But the needs of war will exert a 
healthy effect on the organic movement. 
Patriotic farmers and gardeners will try to 
secure as much organic matter as possible, 
because it will mean so much more chemi- 
cals for the war effort. 


Weed Killers Kill 

Here is an item that speaks for itself. It is 
from the Jan. 17, 1951 issue of the Enterprise 
Courier (Oregon City, Oregon): 
$11,250 Damages 
Given Canby Man, 

Says Bulbs Lost 

A Portland circuit court jury has awarded 
R. C. Start, Canby bulb grower, damages of 
$11,250 in his suit for $40,000 against the 
Albina Sales company, Portland. 

Start testified that some 3,000,000 bulb- 
lets on his farm were destroyed by a weed 
killer sold to him by the defendant company. 
He said he bought the weed killer on the 
representation it would not injure his bulb- 
lets. 

The Shell Oil Company, manufacturer of 
the chemical weed killer, originally was a 
defendant, but the action against the com- 
pany was dismissed when a nonsuit was 
granted, 
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Leo Trachtenberg 
Ferocious bulls are non-existent in the Hunzaland. 


Hunza Bulls 

In connection with my book The Healthy 
Hunzas and the excellent husbandry the 
Hunzas pursue, I often think of its effect on 
the Hunza people and how travelers claim 
they are so pleasant of disposition compared 
to neighboring peoples who are sloppy farm- 
ew. Can an organic diet solve the ills of the 
world—wars, labor strife, divorces? I had a 
hunch that if the organically produced food 
was making the people more gentle in char- 
acter, perhaps it was doing the same for 
their animals. 

In this country, the agricultural papers 
are full of news of the harm done by vicious 
bulls—killings and maimings that occur every 
day. I wondered whether the same was true 
about Hunza bulls. So I wrote a letter to 
the Mir of the Hunzas putting the question 
to him. Here is his reply dated Dec. 27, 
1950: 

My dear friend: 

I am in receipt of your kind letter 
dated November 7th 1950 as regards 
bulls in Hunza. As there is a scarcity of 
pasture in Hunza in every village the 
people keep two bulls between ten or 
fifteen houses and they look after them 
indoors like horses. But in summer they 
send them for three months, i. e. July, 
August, and September to the pastures 
in the high mountains where nobody 
lives with them. 

The bulls in Hunza are not ferocious 
and no danger to people. They are harm- 
less and very gentle. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mir OF HunNzA STATE 
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COMPOST AS 
YOU WANT IT 


@ SCREENED 
@ SHREDDED 
@ GROUND 
@ MIXED 

@ PILED 


: Rocks, trash separated. 

Grinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 
Screens fine as wanted through perforated 
screens. Free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. wiontra, Kansas 


ACTUMUS 


1S THE ANSWER TO A GARDENER’S PRAYER 


Put a pinch or spoonful dry ACTUMUS in planting 
holes and along trenches when setting out plants or 
seeds for flowers and vegetables, also under gladiolus bulbs, 
dahlia tubers, ete. Water everything, including lawns 
and trees, regularly with solutions of ACTUMUS. 
Nothing else needed. 100% organic. Odorless. Cannot 
burn. $1.25, 4-Ib $2.25, $4.25 postpaid. (1-Ib 
makes up to 1500 gallons.) At your store or from 
ORGANIC SUPPLIES, P.0.B. 820, PITTSFIELD, 
MASS.; PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35 CORTLANDT 
ST., N. Y.; BURKLEIGH CO. DEPT. 333, TOWSON 4, 
MARYLAND. 
Dealers and jobbers enquiries to: 
FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP., 1270 Broadway, N. Y. 
or send for trial packet 25¢ 


Great Books 
by Sir Albert Howard 


Great Pioneer of the 
Organic Movement 


THE SOIL AND HEALTH. Agricultural 
autobiography of the world’s foremost 
scientist in the field of organic farming. 
A challenge to all gardeners and farmers. 
320 pp. $4.00. 

AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT. The 
basic work which established the principles 
underlying the organic method. Wonderful 
reading! 253 pp. $3.50. 

Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G5, Emmaus, Pa. 
It’s LONGER LASTING! 


Reed and Sedge Peat 


3 tons of rich reed and sedge peat are sur- 
face composted to give you {§ ton of finished 
Hyper-Humus. 

Exeellent for your seed flats, window boxes, 
gardens, flowers and lawns. 


For sale at your garden supply dealer's. 


HYPER-HUMUS CO., Newton, N. J. 
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trol specialists. The safe, 
sure way. Can't poison soil. 
4. Saves your earthworms. 
Works in any type of soil. Single traps, at 
dealers or direct, $2.85 postpaid. FREE— 
Mole control pamphlet. Nash Mole Traps, 
R. BR. No. 1, Scotts, Michigan. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 


Rat & Mouse Killer, 


( WARFARIN) 
PLACE IN ONE SPOT 


2 oz. WARFARIN to make 214 Ibs. of bait 
At Your Drug Store, $1.00. 


One-Spot Co., Jessup, Maryland. 
(Makers of One-Spot Flea Killer) 


BANK BY MAIL 


FIRST- NATIONAL BANK in BANGOR, PA. 


WHICH IS THE DEPOSITORY OF 
ORGANIC GARDENING MAGAZINE 
We Solicit Mail Depositors From 
Any State—Savings or Checking Accounts 
Deposits Guaranteed by the 
Depesit Insurance Corporation 


for complete information to 


FIRST 'WATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 


orcas WEAR THIS BUTTON! 


ch Attractive bronze buttons with 
S Ry green enamel border—the offi- 

. cial emblem of organic gar- 
Pe Excellent for garden club mem- 
bers or for individual use. Price 50c. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G5, Emmaus, Pa. 


‘ 


QUALITY FRENCH PRUNES 
Health food—unprocessed—tree run sizes 
—no chemicals or commercial fertilizers— 
full of sugar—distinctive flavor—larger 


and better—37 ce per pound in minimum 
ten pound lots or more—charges prepaid 
anywhere in U. S. A.—no C.O.D.’s. 

A. C. MARSH 
926 Shannon Road Los Gatos, Calif. 


ELIMINATE RATS AND MICE 


RAUSMITT Rat and Mouse Killer. Reliable, effective, 
long-lasting with greater safety. Contains Warfarin 
(developed by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion). 

RAUSMITT Ready Mix: $1.25 per lb., 5 Ibs. for $5.00. 

RAUSMITT Concentrate: 4 ozs. makes 5 Ibs. of 
Teady mix. $2.50 for 4 ozs. 

Shipments postpaid. No C.0.D. Money back guarantee. 
Agents wanted. Mail orders to TORRESDALE 
PRODUCTS, Andalusia, Pa. 


Fertilizer Consumption in Japan 

My book Pay Dirt has just been published 
in Japan, in the Japanese language, and the 
publisher sends me the following compari- 
son of chemical fertilizer used by countries, 
indicating what a substantial consumer of 
chemical fertilizers is Japan. Out there they 
have taken to western ways with a ven- 
geance but not all that comes from the West 
is good. These figures are for 1928 and in- 
dicate that Japan is almost the largest user, 
per acre, of chemical fertilizers in the world: 


Country Nitrogen Phosphorus Potash 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
aa 141.2 87.3 30.1 
12.3 48 
England ...... 48 15.8 48 
8.8 31.0 11.0 
21.6 42.5 42 
Belgium ..... 42.5 75.9 45.1 
Holland ...... 579 114.8 91.1 
Denmark ..... 19.1 44.4 12.1 
Germany ..... 30.1 36.7 57.6 


Appended to these figures was the follow- 
ing comment: 

In 1940 Japan's total consumption of ar- 
tificial fertilizer was 1,805,000 of which Sul- 
phate of Ammonia constituted 65 per cent 
namely 1,180,000 tons (114 million tons pro- 
duced in 1950). 

Dr. Ryutaro Tsuchida of Osaka University 
in his litthke book Ho-saku-e no Shishin 
(Guide to Successful Crop Growing) states 
as follows: 

“If a quantity of 50Kg Am. Sulphate is 
applied to one ton (1-4 acre) then 12.8Kg. 
represents the available portion of ammonia 
leaving on the field as dangerous sulphuric 
acid 37Kg. In order to neutralize that pois- 
onous acidity the farmer is called upon to 
use 27.4Kg. of lime, i. e. H,SO, plus Ca 
(OH), equals CaSO, plus 2H,O and thereby 
is produced 64.4Kg. Calcium Sulfate or 
Gypsum. And that is why hardpan exists 
and the soil becomes harder and air and 
water cannot penetrate. It is indeed terrible 
suicidal farming. Japan’s soil productivity 
becomes yearly decreasing in contrast to in- 
creasing consumption of artificial manure. 
I fear this will be a cause of increasing 
deaths from human T. B. etc.” 


Dr. Firman Bear 
Here is an item from the Jan. 1951 issue 
of New Jersey Farm and Garden which is 
interesting, because it is a favorable (to us) 
statement by a man who has been a strong 

opponent of the organic method: 
“You can always get an argument in the 
cloakroom after Dr. Firman Bear, head of 
Rutgers soils department and a nationally- 
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known fertilizer authority, addresses a (Hort) 
session. He didn’t pull any punches this 
time, either. He told farmers that commer- 
cial fertilizer salesmen could always ad- 
vance a good argument, but that farmers 
must learn to take some of it with a grain 
of salt. “These organic farmers may be fad- 
dists in the way they go about it, but they’ve 
got a good theory there,” he said. “We 
haven't got the horses and mules and their 
manure of our daddy's day, and we need 
plenty of green manure, too.” Even that 
arch-enemy, the weed, returns needed ele- 
ments to the soil when plowed under, he 
observed. 

“A couple of fertilizer salesmen were on 
their feet right away, protesting that most 
manufacturers are advocating the use of 
cover crops, the rotation system in cropping, 
and other practices of good soil husbandry, 
along with commercial fertilizers. Dr. Bear 
just smiled. His friends suspected that, 
tongue in cheek, he had been looking for a 
good argument—and he got it.” 


Grocers Should Worry 
About Sprays 
Here is a recent news item from the Cin- 
cinatti Post that gives a different slant on 
the question of poison sprays: 


Controls Demanded 
On Farm Crop Spray 


Washington, Dec. 13 — A spokesman for 
many of the nation’s food manufacturers said 
today they want stricter controls over poi- 
sons farmers spray on crops to kill insects 
and pests. 

Charles Dunn, general counsel of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, Inc., told a 
special House committee investigating chem- 
icals in food that additional legislation is 
required to protect consumers. He added that 
one big food manufacturer told him he 
“sometimes can’t sleep at night” fren worry- 
ing about poisonous residues on foods he 
processes. He did not name the manufac- 
turer. 

But the International Apple Association, 
representing growers, shippers and distribu- 
tors, opposed the proposed sweeping con- 
trol. The proposed control, they said, would 
put too much power at the “whim of one 
man.” 


L. A. Smog ‘ 

Here is a short item from the Los Angeles 
Daily News of Dec. 25, 1950: 

“Mrs. Polly Howes appears to have set an 
all-time record for short vacations in L. A. 
She arrived ‘at International airport at 6 a.m. 
the other day aboard a United Air Lines 
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@ If you want fruit juices 
that are more nutritious, 
more palatable and deli- 
cious to consume — and up 
to 20% more than you've 
ever extracted before, 
then use a K & K Juicer 
. the only juicer of its 
kind on the market. 
Because it’s hydraulic it 
delivers more than 3000 
Ibs. of pressure to give you 
greater quantities of pure, 
clear juice freef all pulp. 


Modern K &K Shredder 
outperforms them all 


@ As a wonderful kitchen com- 
panion, the K & K Shredder is 
marvelous for quick and effi- 
cient shredding of fruits and 
vegetables for soups, salads 
and desserts. 


Both economically priced, 
they quickly return their value, 
giving you more palatable food 
that is delicious and nutritious lo 
eat. Write today for full details. 


Address inquiries to: Dept. OCS 


ENGINEERING CO 


. LOUIS AVE., CHICAGO 47, iLL 


TESTER- 


For the 


Home Gardener 
your It is easy 
test with this new Home Simplex seit 
Tester which gives amazing results. Ideal 
for those who want finer gardens, lawns 
and house Hee! as no knowledge of 

d. Provides soil and 
tissue Susie for nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potassium and acidity. Equipment and 
solutions replaceable. Only $6.50 complete. 
Prices Subject to Change. 


THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 


Box 2742-S Cleveland 11, Ohio 


20% 
more 
the 
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GRAVELY 
5-HP TRACTOR 


DOES 19 LAWN, GARDEN 
and FIELD JOBS— 
QUICK and EASY! 


America’s most practical 
small tractor for small farms, 
suburban homes. 


* ALL GEAR DRIVE 
* POWER REVERSE 
* A QUALITY TRACTOR 


**Power vs. Drudgery"’ tells 
how to put POWER to ~vorkl 
Write todayl 


You'll GO for that deliciously 
different taste of food cooked 
outdoors over a fragrant wood or 
charcoal fire. A Hancock Outdoor 
Fireplace will make your feasts 
mouth watering memories to you and your friends. So 
easy to build, too, with the Hancock “skeleton” unit. 
Ovens, spits and other accessories available. Send 
10c for 4-page Plan Sheet—"‘HOW TO BUILD YOUR 
OUTDOOR FIREPLACE" —with working drawings for a 
variety of designs. 


HANCOCK IRON WORKS 


367 W. PE ST. PONTIAC 14, MICH. 


RED RICH 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 


New, Outstanding, Delicious, Very Productive 
Also Rockhill, Streamliner, Universities, Bonanza 
Red Raspberry, Kayberry, Olallie, etc. 

Write for Free Descriptive Catalog, 
illustrated partly in COLOR 


Brentwood Berry Gardens 
P. O. Box 14101, Los Angeles 49, California 


Stratocruiser from Honolulu, observed the 
smog pallor that hung over the city, and 
booked passage for an immediate return to 
the islands. Two hours later, at 8 a. m., she 
was heading back over the Pacific.” - 

Because of the smog menace Los Angeles 
lost the income that would have come to it 
through Mrs. Howes’ visit. It would be cheap- 
er to stop burning the garbage which is a 
big factor in producing the smog. A way 
must be found to compost it. 


Garden Gadget 


Cord for Tying Plants 


Simply cut two vertical slits in the side of 
an ice cream or beverage container. A belt 
can then be passed through the holes and 
worn while tying plants to a stake. The 
string is threaded through a hole in the 
lid. The cord is ready to use and never 
tangles. 


New, Organic Gardening Club 

If you live in Southern California, you 
might be interested in contacting the Po- 
mona Biological Soil Building Association. 


Their address is Box 67, Yorba Linda, Cal. 


trace elements. 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 


MORE PROFITABLE Farming and Gardening 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE has 10 major and 11 trace elements. 
KAYLORITE (GLAUCONITIC MARL) has 18 major and 30 


LET’S GO ORGANIC 
With these two organically-recommended products—and 


THE KEYS 
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There can be a place for currants in an organic garden. 


A season in the 


ORGANICALLY MANAGED GARDEN 


By ELIZABETH SANG 


Part Il 


[ | NLESS there is abundant rainfall, as 
there has been this year, July adds 
watering to the regular garden chores. 


June 
June is the month of long twilights for 
working in the garden. It is a joy to be out 
in the cool of the evening when humming- 
birds and sphinx moths visit the flower beds, 
and toads hop suddenly over one’s feet. Tea 


roses are in bloom now, and early lilies, . 


and the fragrant spice pinks. Lettuce and 
peas are ready to eat. Ferns have taken 
over the wild garden, and made of it a 
corner of deep, cool green. 

From the same nurseryman who provides 
the petunias, I buy China asters in shades 
of rose, blue and white, and fill in empty 
spaces in the flower beds with them. In one 
of the greenhouse boxes I plant seeds of 
Scotch kale for winter greens. More corn 
and beans are planted this month, and pep- 
per plants set out. 

Work formerly spent on cultivating or 
weeding is reserved for the easy task of re- 
moving faded leaves and blooms. 


July 
Days are shorter this month, and the first 
fireflies are lighting up before the mos- 
quitos drive us reluctantly indoors after an 
evening’s work. The lilies are in their 
glory, and the gladiolus are starting to bloom. 
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We are eating green and wax beans, chard 
and onions. The small fruits ripen, red 
raspberries, gooseberries, cultivated blue- 
berries and currants. Our currant bushes 
are over twenty years old and still producing. 

Lavender is harvested in July. I pick it 
on a Clear, fine morning, always leaving some 
for the bees, and dry it spread out on box 
lids indoors. Later it is tied in bunches or 
in cheesecloth bags, for perfuming linen 
and underwear. 


August 

Now the garden is drenched in heavy dews 
morning and evening, and cicadas whirr in 
the hot noons. This is a rich harvest month. 
All the vegetables are yielding heavily, and 
the first delicious corn, tomatoes and lima 
beans are ripe. Calendulas and zinnias make 
a gay border for the vegetable garden, and 
flower beds are bright with phlox and mari- 
golds. The August wild flowers, chicory and 
Queen Anne’s lace, loosestrife and early 
goldenrod, hardhack and wild bergamot, 
creep to the edge of the garden and become 
a part of it. 

This month I set out the-Scotch kale seed- 
lings, cut herbs for drying, and harvest dill 
seeds to use in seed cake and rye bread. 
The pansies have been blooming well all 
summer, and now I-let them go to seed. 
The seedlings will be a good size when win- 
ter comes, and with a light mulch of leaves 
will survive the cold weather and give early 
blooms in the Spring. 
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Garden the Natural Way 


WITH NATURE'S 


MINERALS AND MULCHES 


GREEN-NUTRO 


is a scientifically blended mixture of 


Phosphate and Potash Rocks with all 


the Essential Trace Elements 


CREEN-NUTRO is activated to make the nu- 

trients more easily available to plants. 

APPLICATION—Apply any time; will not burn plants 

and will not leach out of the soil. Long-lasting. It 

can be stored indefinitely without deteriorating or 

hardening in the bag. 

GARDENS AND LAWNS—I Ib. for each 10 sq. ft. 

ORCHARDS—1I0 to 25 tbs. per tree 

FIELDS—i to | ton per acre. 

PRICE*—Per 80-pound bag .......... $ 2.50 
31.00 


FERTI-MULCHES 


Finely shredded organic matter reinforced with natural 
minerals. Ferti-Mulch “‘A’’ for acid plants and Ferti- 
Mulch “B’’ for all others. 
PRICE*—Per 100-pound bag ......... $ 3.00 
45.00 
Experiments at Penn State Experiment Station show 
that mulehed vegetables out-yield cultivated crops, 
need no weeding, improve soil, conserve water... . 
Mulched vegetables are richer in essential VITAMINS. 
* Shipped f.0.b. Sharpsburg, Md. Terms cash with order. 


EASTERN STATES SOILBUILDERS, INC., 


Sharpsburg, Maryland 
Telephones—Keedysville 2107; Williamsport 3104 


BAMBOO 


PLANT STAKES 


Tough, wiry, long-lasting BAMBOO 4-ft. 
lengths. Dyed green. A real garden ne- 
cessity. Protect your flowers from wind 
and storm.. Bundle of 100 only $2.98 
postpaid. 


Dept. 14 
FARGO’S FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


FROM A MIST TO A DELUGE 


Great gardens don't grow, they're grown—and 
Elkay valve hose nozzle gives you green-thumb 
water control. Spans and sprays from seedling 
dewdrops to a drenching pressure. Full power 
for cleaning the driveway or distant watering. 
Easily adjustable with thumb Rotor Control— 
from a fan spray to a heavy rain. Light, strong; 
and rust-resistant. Only $1.89 postpaid (postage 
extra on COD's). Money back if not delighted. 


ALBIN of CALIFORNIA, 65. '40'-07 Ww. ath st. 


*Los Angeles 17, California 


Radishes Repel Squash Bugs 


Do you know that if you plant radishes 
with squash’ and just let them grow and 
go to seed, you will never be bothered 
with squash bugs? We do it every year 
while the neighbors complain because they 
can’t raise squash because of the bugs and it 
really works. Potato hoppers and cabbage 
worms are something else again, we haven’t 
found any sure way of controlling them. 

Miss Gynethe E. Mainwaring, 
Dodgeville, Wisconsin 


Vacations for the House Plants 

Bury your house plants in the garden for 
their summer holiday. Sink the pot to one- 
half inch of rim in light shade. This keeps 
the roots in and aids drainage. If roots tend 
to roam in surrounding soil, they can be 
checked by giving the pot a twist from time 
to time. 


Winter Bouquets 
For winter bouquets, plant the various 
everlastings, including gomphrena, common- 
ly known as globe amaranth, which resem- 
bles clover flowers. 


This Model $330 


A delightful addition to any home. Like all 
Orlyts, it is made in sections for easy assembly 
with bolts and screws. 10 by i! ft. Orlyt shown 
is ready to put on your foundation. Your house 
heating system may be extended for the green- 
house or automatic, electric and oi! burner heat 
is available. Also automatic ventilation under 
thermostatic control. Other Orlyts and Lean- 
tos from $175. Write for Booklet No. 27. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON NY DES PLAINES, ILL 
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HOW TO MAKE 


IMMEDIATE CONTINUING 
BENEFITS! Contains manures, king 


crab, bone-meal, tankage, minor ele- 
ments, etc. Write for FREE descriptive 
literature. 


ORDER BY MAIL TODAY 


SPRING TO LIFE 


Amazing Results Achieved with ; 


LAZY GARDENS 100% PURE ORGANIC [ESPOMA] 


Scientifically balanced of materials in 


various stages of decomposition . . . 
affording a blended concentrate free | 
from fillers or harmful chemicals. 
Will not wash out of soil but ff 
remains to aerate and add 
meeded bulk! Encourages | 
earthworms and helpful bac- i 
teria. Proven superior for vege- 
tables, lawns, shrubs, trees, t 


flowers, roses, potting soil, etc. 


fo. b. Millville, N. 
Send check, cash or money order. . 
w ESPOMA COMPANY, — OG-4, Millville, N. J. 


Pioneers in Organic Process: Since 1929 
Manufacturers of HOLLY: TONE 


Today! 
Organic Gardening 


Gentlemen: Put me down for a Subscription for 
1 Year—$3 O 2 Years—$5 0 3 Years—$7 0 5 Years—$10.50 0 
Lifetime Subscription-—$35 0 and send me a bill. 


Name 


Address 


eeeesses:CUT OUT AND MAIL TO ORGANIC GARDENING, BOX G-5, EMMAUS, PAssesscce 


ROTOTILLER 
OWNERS 


AUTOMATIC DRIVES Installed 
on your rototiller; the operator is able to 
turn the machine VERY easy with ONE hand 
at either end of the row, as the DRIVES 
‘free’ one wheel or the other when turn is 
started and lock the ‘free’ wheel into FOR- 
WARD driving position when turn is com- 
pleted and BOTH wheels drive forward until 
another turn is started. The ‘‘Hard-to-stop” 
B1-6 and B1-7A models can be stopped 
‘On-the-spot’ when the roftotiller is equipped 
with AUTOMATIC DRIVES. Rofotillers with 
reverse gear units turn under their engine 
power, all the operator has to do is to 
operate the FORWARD and REVERSE speed 
lever and follow the handlebars around. Oil 
leaks from sides of the transmission case can 
be stopped with our special oil seals if in- 
stalled with the DRIVES. For literature or 
demonstration see your local rototiller dealer 
or write to 


AUTOMATIC DRIVE CO. 


P. O. Box 555 Saginaw, Mich. 
DEALERSHIPS open in good territory. 


Data on Man's Best ee 


THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. |. Rodale. 
Practical hints and unusual data on fruit 
growing the organic way. ‘ 65¢ 


TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John 


Gifford. Includes the lime, coconut, guava, 
$1.00 


avocado and mango. 


TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. ten inspiring 
book on trees yielding crops as animal ie 
c 


Total value $2.40 
al Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $1.90, a saving of 20%! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 
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ECONOMICAL WAY TO 
GET {HE FINEST 


EST greenhouse value possible to 

obtain. All mouldings of clear, 
age-resisting Cypress or Redwood. 
Highest quality metal fittings. 
Double strength glass. Every piece 
cut to fit and plainly marked so 
anyone can quickly assemble. 
Prices do not include foundation 
. or benches. 


10’x12’-$230. 14%2’x18’-$420. 
10’x16’-$288. 1412’x25’-$580. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
ORDER DIRECT 


Yoho & Hooker 


Dept. R 


Youngstown, Ohio 


You will save labor costs with a 


KEMP 


POWER SOIL AND COMPOST 
SHREDDER 


Labor is costly 
and getting 
scarce. A KEMP 
Power Soil and 
Compost Shredder saves 
up to 90% of hand 
time and labor in mix- 
ing any type of soil 
and fertilizer. 

The more thoroughly 
mixed and aerated re- 
sults produce a greater 


Adaptable to yield. Growing -better 
on labor quickly pays 

es for your KEMP 


2 to 20 cu. yds. per 
our capacity — priced 
from $110. You'll find the KEMP that suits 
your needs. Write today. 


KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 4 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 


Black Spot in Roses 


Q. I had beautiful roses until July when 
they developed black spot due to excessive 
rain. Strange as it may seem we had showers 
almost every day. My cantaloupes were flood-* 
ed and some of our corn drowned out. I 
kept picking the diseased leaves until the 
plants were almost bare. What should I do 
this spring? In autumn when I hilled the 
roses I raked the grass clippings together 
and buried them. I thought the black spot 
fungus might be in the clippings and prob- 
ably infect the plans this spring as soon as 
they would turn green. Should I use com- 


,post alone, or rotted manure, or leaf mold 


or combine all of them for best results? 
What proportion should I use of each kind 
and how much should I give to each plant? 


A. Black spot is caused by a fungus which 
usually winters over on leaves on the soil. 
To prevent this disease, carefully remove all 
diseased leaves from the ground around the 
plant and put them in the compost heap. 
Then remineralize the soil by adding a 
pound of phosphate rock and a pound of 
finely pulverized potash rock to each plant. 
To each plant, give at least 5 pounds of 
well-fermented compost worked inte the soil 
lightly. Then mulch the rose bed ith a 4 
to 6 inch layer of pulverized corncob.. These 
will absorb the rain and prevent splashing. 
The organism which causes black spot usual- 
ly is transferred from the soil to the plant 
by splashing caused by rain. 


Lettuce 


Q. I cannot raise lettuce during the sum- 
mer and fall. I put a lot of compost in the 
lettuce bed and the spring planting was 
fine but the summer and fall crops were spot- 
ted and grew very slow. I plant mostly black 
seeded Simpson. 

A, To grow. any plant su ‘essfully, you 
must make conditions favorable for it or 
select varieties that will prosper under the 
conditions you can provide. For the sum- 
mer season, select heat-resistant varieties, 
such as slobolt. Black seeded Simpson will 
succeed in the fall if the soil is properly 
prepared. Work into the soil enough com- 
post to absorb and retain moisture. Thin it 
so that each plant has a chance to develop. 
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Rates are 2/¢ a word (18¢ a word for 3 or more months 
using same copy). Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in 
advance. Include name and address in word count. (Deduct 
15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted Ads.) 


FLOWERS 
LEARN TO RAISE AZALEAS SUCCESSFULLY; send 
25¢ to AZALEA GARDENS, 199 S. Barksdale St., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Largest Mid-South. 
AFRICAN VIOLETS—All popular outstanding varieties. 
75¢ each, 10 for $7.00 P.Pd. Plants chosen from a stock 
of 100,000. Free catalog. Visitors welcome. TINARI 
FLORAL GARDENS, Bethayres, Penna. 


AFRICAN VIOLET SEED—from many crosses of many 
varieties. $1.00 for approx. 300 seeds. Planting instruc- 
tions included. FRIENDLY GARDENS. Box 5-B, New 
Bedford, Penna. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS in all their glorious colors. We 
sell only the best tubers and plants. Order free catalog. 
BLACKWOOD BEGONIA GARDENS, 1817-0 E. 4th, 
Superior, Wis. 

BULBS FROM HOLLAND. Our catalogue offering hun- 
dreds of varieties of TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HYA- 
CINTHS, CROCUS, ete. will be sent on application. 
J. HEEMSKERK, e/o P. VAN DEURSEN, Sassenheim, 
Holland. 

HARDY GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS in 
many colors. All beautiful. Ten assorted $2. Exhibition 
35¢. Newer daylilies in many colors, fifty and $1. Double 
50¢. All Postpaid. FARMERS GARDENS, Hugo, Okla. 
DAHLIAS—Roots, Pot Roots, Cuttings, Plants. Old, New 
and Australian Varieties. Send for list. HANNA DAHLIA 
GARDENS, 812 S. Delsea, Dept. 0, Clayton, New Jersey. 
DAHLIAS—Ten Roots, prize winning named varieties 
only $5.00 postpaid. Order today. We also wholesale. 
PAYNE DAHLIA FARMS, 04224 Shawnee Road, Kansas 
City 6, Kansas. 


DAYLILIES. All of and only Dr. Stout’s Named Hybrids. 
All of them worthy of a permanent place in the finest 
garden. Catalog free, excepting 10¢ coin west of Denver, 
Colorado. FARR NURSERY CO., Box 8, Womelsdorf, Pa. 
DELPHINIUMS—new color, double pink, rose and others; 
also choice Primroses. Seedplant catalog free. OFFERMAN 


DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
Washington. 


HIGHLIGHTS IN 1IRIS—Hundreds varieties of the best 
and latest. All types and species. Hemerocallis, _Peonies, 
Perennials, Catalog Free. IMPERIAL IRIS GARDENS, 
Cornell, Itinois. 

GLADIOLUS—200 true to name varieties. Clean healthy, 
vitality packed bulbs; Guaranteed to bloom. Moderate 
prices, prompt service; Every order gets overcount and 
FREE extras. Catalog. Write today. GLADVALE GAR- 
DENS—WRITE TODAY, Walnut, Illinois. 

GLADIOLUS. New catalog in color Mists top quality 
bulbs, outstanding new varieties as well as old favorites, 
much helpful information. Write for copy today. ALFRED 
MOSES, 54 Lake, Lima, N. Y. 


EXCITING AS SPRING, BARNHAVEN’S world-famous 
silver-dollar size hardy PRIMROSES illustrated in an 
equally famous catalog (free). Easily grown, hand-pollin- 
a for immediate sowing, plants for current 
delivery, BARNHAVEN’S, Gresham, Oregon. 

GRIGSBY’S GLADS FOR GLADNESS, Inwood, Iowa. 
We use only ORGANIC FERTILIZER, hence good PEPPY 
BULBS. Blooming size mixture. $2.00 per 100. 50 labeled 


for $3.50. 
NURSERY STOCK 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS AT WHOLESALE PRICES—AIl 
hand trimmed, heavy yielding select plants certified free 
from disease—your satisfaction guaranteed. Send no 
money we ship COD anywhere. Your choice of these vari- 
eties: Premier, Robinson, Sparkle, Temple, Fairland, Big 
Joe, Dorsett, Kardinal King. Catskill $2.00—100; $5.95— 
500, $11.00—1000. Senator Dunlap, Blakemore $1.50—100; 
$5.25—500; $10.00—1000. Everbearing varieties: Gem 
$3.50—100; $9.85—500; $14.75—1000. Gemzata or Stream- 
liner $4.00—100, $11.85—500; $18.95—1000. Superfection 
$5.00—100; $14.95—500; $24.75—1000. Order your plants 
Now. We will ship on any date you advise—or at your 
proper planting time. SALISBURY NURSERIES, Salis- 
bury 23, Maryland. 


More important than ever: 


Binders 


for your valuable copies of 
ORGANIC GARDENING 


All the news, features, editorials, to 
which you look forward every month can 
be preserved in these handy, durable, at- 
tractive leatherette binders. A file of Or- 
ganic Gardening is a permanent encyclo- 
pedia of organiculture, health, inspiration. 


Binders for 1951 Issues: $1.75 
Binders for Organic Gardening 
Library Booklets: $1.75 


Each binder holds 12 copies—easily in- 
serted and removed. Stamped in gold on 
front and backbone. Be sure to specify 
which binder you want! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G5, Emmaus, Pa. 


Earthworms. . 


After years of breeding a more hardy Earthworm has 
been produced. It now can be placed directly in the 
soil without that fatal effect that the older type of 

Domesticated Earthworms were afflicted with. This 

NEW EARTHWORM will make it’s home in your 

soil immediately. 

This is the Earthworm you have been looking for. 
300-400 Earthworms $3.00 
650-800 5.00 
1900-1200 7.00 

Prepaid East of Mississippi River, West thereof add 10% 

Full instructions with order. 
Write for our catalog on 
Organically Grown Iris and Fall Plants 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


Use genuine BACTI-VATED 


MICHIGAN PEAT 


FINEST SOIL BUILDER 


for successful gardening. Enriches, vitalizes improves your 


soil. Best for lawns, roses, azaleas, ers, vegetables. 
Why toke less when MICHIGAN PEAT is best? Free book- 
let—order HUGE 100 Ib. bag ‘‘live action’ MICHIGAN PEAT 
from dealer or Michigon Peat, Inc., 267 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 16 


E-Z-GARDS 


PROTECT YOUR EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBBERY, FLOWERS AND LAWN 
Ornamental design adds to beauty of yard or garden. 
Self-Supporting—No Stakes or Posts! 
Easy to set up and just as easy to remove. 
WRITE US FOR LITERATURE, PRICE AND NAME 
OF NEAREST DEALER 
BROADWAY MACHINE & MANUFACTURING CO 
Dept. O SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
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25 MINNESOTA RED RICH STRAWBERRY $5.00. 6 
Colorful Phlox $1.95. Catalog of Minnesota Apples & Fruits. 
Free. SWEDBERG NURSERY, Battle Lake, Minnesota. 


10O—!i YEAR AZALEAS, all different, red, pink, white 
and purple. $3.00. Blooming size plants 50¢ each. 
BUCKINGHAM NURSERY, Buckingham, Pa. 

BABY EVERGREENS—SEEDLINGS—TRANSPLANTS— 
SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids All Northern- 
grown Bulbs. Free Catalog. GIRARD BROS. NURSERY, 
Geneva, Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: from treated soil FREE from 
disease and insects Premier; Catskill; Robinson; Sparkle; 
Fairland; Temple; Dorsett, Red star; each 200—$3.50; 
500— ; 1000—$11.00; 5000—$52.50; KARL A. 
SMITH, Jacobus, Penna. 
CHINCHILLAS 

CHINCHILLAS. Latest Book on Breeding and Care Price 
$1.50. Breeding Stock available. Write or Visit LUDWIG 
ACRES CHINCHILLA RANCH, Box 78, Mohnton, Pa. 


BIRD HOUSES AND FEEDERS 


GROW YOUR OWN HOLLY TREES. 40 Seeds $1.00. 
1 year old plants $1.75. No C.0.D. SNEL’S HOLLY 
FARM, Staten Island 9, New York. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, new ground and organically 
grown. Postpaid. Blakemore, Klondyke, Klonmore, Aroma 
500—-$4.00, 1000—$6.50; Tennessee Shipper, 
Supreme, Suwanee, Tennessean 965, 500—$5.00, 1000— 
$8.00; Streamline everbearing 500—$6.00, 1000—$10.00; 
Thornless Boysenberries 10—90¢; 50—$3.00; Tennessee 
Autumn, Red Raspberries 10—50¢, 50—$2.00. Information 
on_request. COLLEGE NURSERIES, Collegedale, Tenn. 


RHODODENDRON (carolinianum), Rhododendron (maxi- 
mum) Native azaleas, Kalmia, hemlock (Tsuga). Heavily 
rooted. Wet moss packed. 3-4 ft. PREPAID. Assorted 
as wanted. 100, $26.50; 50, $16.00; Doz. $5.50. NATURE’S 
GREENHOUSE, Talluiah Falls, Ga. 


REDWOOD TREES Hundreds grow, many states, one 
Alaska—some century old, Circular FREE—or $1.00 for 
64 pages. RARE PLANT CLUB, Box 1270G, Kentfield, Cal. 


Anyone can make wonderful bird houses and feeders in a 
jiffy from Naturecraft Kits. Birds love them! Money- 
back guarantee! Wren house, bluebird house, seed feeder, 
or suet feeder—$1.50 each postpaid. Write for free 
pamphlet on world’s finest line for the birds. HILLSIDE 
HARBOR, Lafayette, New York. 


BOOKS G PUBLICATIONS 

FREE BOOK—‘'505 Odd Successful Businesses.’’ Wo 
home! Expect something Odd! PACIFIC O0G-24, “ell 
California. 

PSYCHO-DYNAMICS. Wonder Science. Explains miracles 
of mental action. Tremendously useful. Price $1.00. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. SCIENTIFIC INFOR- 
MATION SERVCE, 2259 Houghton Ave., SE, New York 61. 


HAVE YOU read ‘““NATURE’S WAY TO HEALTH—Juice 
Therapy’’ by Arthur W. Snyder? For a limited period— 
this valuable booklet will be sent FREE upon request. 
ESSENTIAL FOODS, 216 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, 


Write the Factory 
Today 


Parts Catalog, Operating 
Manual, Technical 
available to 
oe. If you have not 
registered 
to 550 sO TODAY. If 


aids ) 
are unable to 


Dept. O, Auburn, Ind. 


OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


| PLEASE SEND ME: 
Parts Catalog 


ROTOTILLER 
OWNERS 


Valuable Information FREE 


| Frazer Farm Equipment Corp., Auburn, Ind. 


(DEPT. 0) 


MY ROTOTILLER 


yo our 
| Operat.ng Manual 1S MODEL 
AZER FA RM | Technical Information 
EQUIPMENT CORP. | 


THE LORETTE 
SYSTEM OF PRUNING 


LOUIS LORETTE demonstrates his 
spectacularly successful method 
for forming fruit buds directly on 
the main branches. Explodes many 
common fallacies. Increases yield 
and quality of apple, pear, and 
other fruit trees. Every chapter 
a revelation. 130 photos and dia- 
grams. 239 pp., $3.00 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 


| Order today from ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G-5, Emmaus, Pa. 


The Pruning Book 


by G. L. WITTROCK 


A WELL-PRUNED TREE is usually. 
a healthy tree. Here are specific 
instructions for pruning ornament- 
al trees and shrubs, shade and 
fruit trees, hedges and evergreens. 
Clear illustrations and diagrams 
show how anyone can maintain a 
beautiful homestead and a pro- 
ductive orchard. 160 pp., $3.00 
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Illustrated Catalogue RARE health books. SCARCE books 
located! ‘“The Cause of Disease’ free! WILBORN, Box 
461-0G, Pasadena 18, California. 

CARDEN EQUIPMENT 
STOP STOOPING. Weed easily. Save whole weekends. 
Find the real pleasure in gardening. Send for free 
illustrated circular. KRAMER COMPANY, Dept. 15, 
Enumelaw, Washington. 

EARTHWORMS 

“DAVID'’S FOLLY” EARTHWORMS will, build topsoil 
for your gardens, lawns, and trees. “DAVID’S FOLLY” 
EARTHWORM FARM, West Brooksville, Maine. Free 
Folder. 
DR. OLIVER’S Hybrid EARTHWORMS $2.50 per 500 
Prepaid. Our aim—Satisfied Customers. Instructions Free. 
KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 223 N. 
St., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
FERTILIZE YOUR GARDEN NATURE’S WAY. Raise 
Earthworms. Information Sent With Orders. Shipped 
Direct From Our Farm in Maryland. $7.00 Per 1000; 
JAMES VETTRAINO, 5826 Harding, Detroit 13, Mich. 
USE DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS for best results 
in Gardening. Folder free. 500—$2.75, 1000—$4.50, 5000 
and over, $4.00—1000. EDMONDSON HATCHERY, 118 
Mirabeau, Greenfield, Ohio. 
HARDY EARTHWORMS raised in outdoor pits. Hand 
Picked, counted and packed with food for two weeks. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Write for prices. FLOYD 
WICKELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 
MODEL BOX SETUP, including 700 mature SOILU- 
TION earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid. 
FINE FOR BEGINNERS. Instructions. Phone AC 10705. 
NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
“WORM MAGIC” for spring soil and health rejuvenation. 
Our hybrid earthworms turn your compost fast. Order 
now. GEM CITY WORM RANCH, 241 Lexington, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
RED DUNG WORMS BUILD compost, successful, no 
odor, garbage disposal. Instructions with shipment. $5.00 
—1000. COD in U. 8. A. R. C. ALLEN, 1129 Cooper 
St., Jackson, Michigan. 
Get your start of EARTHWORMS—Nature’s own garbage 
disposal and topsoil builders. Organic waste is their food. 
Prices and instructions on request. ARCHIBALDS, 
Abingdon, Illinois. 
“EARTHWORM NEWS.” “PROPAGATION & USE.” 
Many valuable circulars, secrets of 15 years’ experience, 
FREE. Write for all-time LOW prices now -effective. 
Start successfully, easily. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 
DOR. OLIVER’S SOILUTION WORMS. Hand picked 
Breeders. Very active. 100—$1.00; 500—$3.00; 1000— 
$5.50; 5000—$25.00. Live delivery Guaranteed. Prepaid. 
WIZARD WORM RANCH, Donalsonville, Ga. 
WAIT! READ “‘WORM SECRETS REVEALED” before 
buying worms. Attract Native Earthworms. Guaranteed to 
save you money and disappointment. Postpaid $2.00. 
Synopsis folder free. Box 22, B Ala. (tf) 
SHORT OF HELP? Blind, naked, and toothless though my 
workers be, they will for you add, subtract and multiply— 
add soil fertility, subtract human labor, and multiply 
production. Start organic gardening and — _ 
expert tepsoil workers, red EARTHWORMS, $4.00 
$3.50 5000 up. WIGGLE WORM WORKS, nn 
Tennessee. 
FISH WORMS—Grow your own by our simple method at 
small cost. Complete book of instructions, illustrated. 
Shows you how. Postpaid $1.00. Descriptive literature 
fre. HUGHES WORM RANCH, Savannah, Tennessee. 


DAYLILIES 


for America’s Largest All Color Catalogue. 
It’s Yours — It’s Free 
From America’s Largest Grower (30 Acres) 


RUSSELL GARDENS Spring 10, Texas 


THE ORIGINAL HYBRID 
“SOILUTION” EARTHWORM 


500 breeders—$6.00; 1000—$11.00; 3000— 
$25.00; 10,000—-$70.00 . . . . Culture, gal., 
—$5.50; 1 gal.,—$11.00. 
Write for descriptive literature; 
instructions with each order. 
Colorado Earthworm Hatchery 


2134 Decatur Street Denver ti, 
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THE NEW MARVEL JUICER 


“The Only Juicer Made of Nylon” 


No other juicer on the market today will do so many 
kitehen jobs well The Marvel Juicer extracts juice and 
diseards dry pulp in one operation. It makes juice from 
all vegetables without adding water, it will grind all 
nuts making cream or butter and cut vegetables for soup 
or salads. It is ideal for making baby food of all kinds 
as well as grating cheese and bread crumbs. 

The Marvel Juicer is made of Nylon (a substance as 
hard as steel) and stainless steel. No aluminum or 
any corrosive metal touches the juice. 

The Marvel Juicer is equipped with a one-third h.p. 

‘motor which will last a life-time with proper care. 


The Marvel Juicer Company 
1229 South Central Avenue Lodi, Calif. 


MARTIN’S GRANITE DUST 
A Natural Ground Rock 


This native potash rock sup- 
plies 16 trace elements plus 
a sufficient amount of potash 
2” NATURAL for abundant plant growth. 
PULVERIZED | You'll be amazed at the re- 
ROCK { sults when you remineralize 
your soil with Martin’s gran- 
ite dust. The slow release of 
nutrients makes a single ap- 
plication last for years—yet 
it insures a sufficient supply 
of natural minerals for your 
crops. Apply at the rate of 
4 to 14 tons per acre. 
Recent experiments at the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station show the ready availability of granite 
dust. Write for information to: 


BALLY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, Bally 1, Pa. 


Deaf Smith County 
STONE GROUND FLOUR 


This is a whole grain flour ground fresh each 
day—no bug poisons or preservatives added. 
Now available from our Los Angeles branch 
SPECIAL—S5 Ib. bag-$1.50 postpaid (with this 
). Available also in regular contract ship- 
ments at considerable savings. Write for prices 

. order from nearest point. 


‘Vitamin Products Company 


2023 W. Wisconsin Ave. 4019 W. Pico Blvd. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin Los Angeles 19, Cal. 
Dept. O 
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Prevention 
magazine 


DON’T miss the special Polio 
issue of J. I. Rodale’s new health 
magazine. 

Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While the 
research on which it is based comes 
from orthodox M.D. sources, only 
findings of a truly preventive char- 
acter are used. Every issue contains 
amazing surprises, demolishing scores 
of harmful fallacies affecting our 
daily living. 

A year’s subscription is $3, two 
years $5, three years $7, five years 
$10.50. You need send no money— 
jot your choice on a postcard and 
you will be billed. Write to: 
Prevention, Box G-5, Emmaus, Pa. 


KATAHDIN POTATOES, high 


grown. Delicious prepare tab! in any 
method you prefer $5. 4g bushel, dees collect. 
NORMAN H. STARK, . Thiensville, Wis. 


Grow BIGGER, BETTER 
GERANIUM PLANTS 


Follow the time tested “Mura 
System” — hold your plants 
over winter — keep them 
year after year. 
Plant uaeaped. in its 6th 
year was 36” high and 36” 
wide with 30 to 40 blossoms. 
Send for copy of the ‘Mura 
System’’—fully and 
illustrated—only 50. 


J. H. MURA C0. Dept. 0 


1627 N. Main St., Racine, Wis. 


HYBRID EARTHWORMS from outdoor Open Pits. 
Healthy Active, $4.50 per 1000 Delivered. Instructions. 
“DAVID’S ORGANIC GARDENS,” Box 407, Washing- 
ton, Missouri. 

BUILD BETTER SOIL with nature’s own soil conditioners. 
Iowabred Earthworms will do the job Orders now filled 
for adult worms. IOWA EARTHW®RM HATCHERY, 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 


EARTHMASTER SYSTEM for earthworm breeding. Suc- 
cessful methods developed by author of ‘‘Harnessing the 
Earthworm.’ Valuable information bulletins mailed free. 
EARTHMASTER SYSTEM, Dept. 24. E! Monte, Calif. 


EARTHWORMS turn ycur leaves and grass cuttings into 
valuable fertilizer (compost). $4 per thousand. Visitors 
welcome. See model compost box. MYRTLE KESSINGER, 
1210 Eighth Ave., Arcadia, California. 

EARTRAWORMS at WHOLESALE—5000 or 100,000—Very 
lowest prices. BOOKLET, and free plans of ALL 
WEATHER WORM HOUSE mailed. WM. BARNARD, 
2121 Vanderbilt Lane, Redondo Beach, Calif. (Dept. 0.G.). 
FOR DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your 
garbage and waste materials into organic rich soil call 
or write MRS. L. JONES, 1515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, 
w 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 
HEALTH CONDUCING Colloidal Minerals = soil or 
compost culture. Over twenty elements. one toxic. 
Nutrition from the ground up. “BRABON” RESEARCH 
for HEALTH, Telford, Pennsylvania. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio. RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK 
Glauconite Potash Mineral, Frazer Compost, Dolomite 
Limestone. Price on request. FRED A. VEITH, 3505 
Mozart Ave., Cincinnati {1, Ohio. 

NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE—Finely ground from 
high test Western phosphate rock. Ideal for Organic 
farming and gardening. WESTERN FARM CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Box 217, Walnut Grove, California. (Dis- 
tributed in Southern California by Plant Food Corpora- 
tion, 3711 Medford Street, Los Angeles 33, California.) 


RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK good for soil and for 
earthworm, and for livestock. Try it! H. F. SCOTT, 
Domville, Grenville County, Ont., Canada. 


ATTENTION—North Shore Organie Gardeners. We can 
supply ActivO, Rock Phosphate, Rock Potash, Dolomite, 
and Nutr-Soil BORCHARDT FUEL CO., Highland 
Park, 2-0067. Quantity deliveries Evanston to Waukegan, 
Ilinois. 


PLANTS 

ONION PLANTS—Choice Select Yellow or White Sweet 
Spanish, Yellow or White Bermuda, 300—$1.15; 500— 
$1.50; 1000—$2.50, postpaid parcel post; 3000—$4.25; 
6000—$8.00, prepaid express. Shipping daily  unttl 
June Ist. AUSTIN PLANT COMPANY, Box 313, Austin, 
Texas. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS, Organically grown—Onions, 50 
cents a hundred; Cabbage, 15 cents dozen or $1.00 a 100; 
Pepper, 30 cents dozen or $2.00 a hundred; Tomatoes. 
20 cents per dozen—$1.50 per 100. Dozen mailed for 6 
cents extra; all 100’s by express. SAMUEL LONG, Rt. 2, 
DeSoto, Mo. 
ORGANIC WATER CRESS PLANTS—$5.00 per Bushel 
Express Collect. CRESSON FARMS, Malvern, Penna. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS. Nancy Hall and Porto. Ricos 
200—$1.00; 500—$1.75; 1000—$3.00. Bunch Porto™Rican 
Yams, (vineless type). 200—$2.00; 500—$3.50; 1000— 
$4.50 PREPAID. J. D. DELLINGER, Gleason, Tenn. 

LAWN CRASS 
PLANT THE LAWN you never have to cut. Free Circular. 


MIDGET GRASS CO., 3370 N. 53rd St., Milwaukee, 16, 
Wisconsin. 


Big) Friends of Organic Gardening 
HELP THE ORGANIC MOVEMENT BY 
HANDING OUT FREE SUBSCRIPTION BOOKLETS 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving to increase its subscription list. You can 
take an active part in this important program by handing out our subscription 


booklets to acquaintances in your community. If y6u would like some extra money, 
this spare-time activity will return liberal commissions! Through a coded coupon we can trace 
each subscription to your efforts. We will be glad to send you 25 or 50 booklets; state how many 


you want. Write to Organic Gardening, Dept. 


Q., Emmaus, Pa. 
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TROPICAL PAPAYA 


GROW TROPICAL RED PAPAYA as beautiful house 
plants! Send one dollar for best.tree-ripened seeds. JOHN 
MARTIN LEINECKE, American Fruit Originator & Ex- 
plorer, Ti hula, Chiapas, Mexico. 


AUNT MARY’S WHITE SWEET CORN. Customers say, 
“It's the Best.” PKT. 25¢, lb. 60¢ prepaid East of 
Mississippi River. EDWIN SOUDER, Telford, Penna. 


FOODS 


PURIFIED BONE MEAL (For Human Consumption) 
An amazing nutritional substance known for its Natural 
CALCIUM PHOSPHORUS, FLUORINE and_ numerous 
trace minerals essential to health as occur in selected beef 
bones. We offer quality Bone Meal in Various forms: 
1-lb. Bulk Powder $1.50; 3-lbs. $4.00; — 300 7-Grain 
Capsules $3.00;—1000 Capsules $8.00 ;—300 1-Gram Wafer- 
tablets $2.50; 1000 Wafer tablets $6.00; 308—74 Grain 
tablets with Vitamin D $2.00; 1000 Tablets $5.00. Postage 
Prepaid. Send orders to NU-AGE PRODUCTS, 1926 W. 
Railroad Street, Loupurex, Penna. Dept. 0.G. 

HONEY: Delicious Florida orange blossom, 24 pounds 
postage paid $1.00, 10 lbs. postage paid $3.75. NELSON 
L. WHEELER, St. Cloud, Florida. 

THICK, RAW MESQUITE OR THISTLE HONEY. Spray- 
free. Superb flavor. 3 Ibs. $1.50; 12 Ibs. $4.60. 
CHOICE BLACK MISSION FIGS. SUN-DRIED, UN- 
SULPHURED. 5 Ibs. $2.95. PREPAID. TONTZ 
HONEY FARM, Elsinore, California. 

DELICIOUS VITAMINE CANDY BARS no Sugar. Honey, 
Dates, Cocoanut, Wheat Germ rice polish. Ready to serve 
Vita cereal, Almond meal, Cocoanut Dates, Wheat flakes. 
Also 4 grain cereal, all the grain with above added. Stone 
ground W.Wheat flour. Soy. Corn meal also Organic 
W.Wheat, Unbleached White. Send for folder. NATURAL 
GRAIN MILL, 1317 S. Central, Lodi, California. 


BUY DIRECT and save on quality health staples as 
fine debittered brewer's yeast, five pounds $4.40, postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Many others as wheat-germ, soy- 
flour special molasses, etc. List mailed free from 
MERONEY INDUSTRIES, 20 East Jackson, Chicago 4. 


VITAMIN E (natural) highest potency, 100 mg. Special— 
100 Capsules $4.25. Vitamin A (natural)\50,000 units per 
capsule. 100—$2.85. VITAMIN B-12 (n&tural) 5 meg., 
100 tablets $1.50. Direct sales make these prices possible. 
BARTH’S, Box 718-OG, Woodmere, N. Y. 


PURE OLD-FASHIONED CIDER VINEGAR. Made from * 


unsprayed apples and aged and mellowed for many months 
in oak casks. Fine flavor. 12-§ Pint glass jars $4.50 
Prepaid. SALTMARSH’S/CIDER MILL, New Boston, 
New Hampshire. 


KATAHDIN POTATOES, high quality, organically grown. 
Delicious prepared for table in any you prefer 


method 
$5.00 bushel, express collect. NORMAN H. STARK, R. R., 
Thiensville, Wis. 


You can receive ORGANIC GARDENING 
regularly — every month, for the rest of 
your life — by taking a Life Subscription 
at $35. You need send no money — 
simply print your name and address, and 
mail in; we will send you a bill. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box G5, Emmaus, Pa. 


GROW LILIES AND HEMEROCALLIS FROM SEED. 
Those offered below are very easy to grow from seeds. 
Growing instructions enclosed with each order. HAND 
POLLINATED HEM” ROCALLIS SEEDS; 25 for 55¢ 
or 50 for $1 pp. Inc ding the pastels, pinks and reds. 
LILIES: Sulphurgale & Sulphureum Hybrids—30¢—50¢ 
and $1 per pkt. LATE BLOOMING REGAL HYBRIDS— 
25¢—50¢ and $1 pkts. pp. SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED. ELVIN MeDONALD, Gray, Okla. Rt. 2. 


May, 1951 


tells you HOW! New Crops, New 
Growing Techniques, New Farming 
Devices. Personal experiences of prac- 
tical farmers who are making the Or- 
ganic Method PAY! Don't miss out! 


Mail your subscription to THE OR- 
GANIC FARMER NOW! 

One year (12 issues) $3. Two years 
$5. Three years $7. Five years $10.50. 
SEND NO MONEY. Just indicate your 


choice on a postcard, print your name and 
address; bill will follow. Address: 


The Organic Farmer, Box G5, Emmaus, Pa. 


I’s NEW! FREE! 
RECIPE FOLDER 


for using delicious and 
nutritious SEED SPROUTS 


_ Send self-addressed stamped envelope. 
WESTERN 


Nutrition Laboratories 
Dept. O Box 952, Redlands, Calif. 


ROOT YOUR OWNW CUTTINGS IN SAND 


in a box, greenhouse, or Hotbed, Scientific instructions 
copyrighted, $1.00. It is easy in an amazingly short 
time to root cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, 
Roses, Evergreens and other plants in sand, any time 
of the vear, with our instructions. This information costs 
us thousands of dollars, and years of experience, and 
costs you only $1.00. Postpaid. 

National Nurscries Dept. 22, Biloxi, Mississippi 
Free Catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias 


EARTHWORMS 


Soil’s Greatest Asset 
Write for literature and reduced prices. 


ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 


BOX 375 ASHLAND, OHIO 


NOW-anyone can 
RAISE WORMS 


Send for your “WORMS UNLIMITED” pam- 
phiet that tells why and how earthworms 
can be raised for pleasure and profit. No 


charge — no obligation— just send your 


name POLSON ENTERPRISES 


1108 Leland Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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DISCOUNT 


when you buy 2 or more 
of these authoritative, 
fascinating volumes 


Pay Dirt by J. J. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 
culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. I. 

Rodale. These people are 

astoundingly healthy _be- 

cause of the way they raise 

their food. Full details for 

applying the Hunza meth- 

ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 

The Earth’s Face and Human Des- 
tiny by Dr. E. Pfeiffer. In- 
ternational authority shows 
just how we can achieve 
harmony between ourselves 
and Nature. Designates ar- 
tificial methods of agricul- 
ture. 60 illust. 182 pp. 
Was $2.75; now only $1.25 


Memoirs of a Rose Man: Tales 

from Breeze Hill by J. 

Horace McFarland. Horti- 

cultural ideas and personal 

reminiscences of America’s 

greatest champion of the 

rose. Many full-page pho- 

tos, 160 pp. Was $3.00; 

now only $1.75 

Stone Mulching in the Garden by 
J. I. Rodale. A new in- 
vention in gardening! An 
authoritative guide to the 
use of stones and _ rocks 
for obtaining greater yields 
and healthier plants. Illus- 
trated, 164 pp. $3.00 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 


Organic Gardening 


Dept. G-5 


-Emmaus, Pa. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
For Information about MELBOURNE VILLAGE, a plan- 
ned community of productive on and creative living, 
with special emphasis on ganic Gardening. Write 
AMERICAN HOMESTEADING. FOUNDATION, Box 696, 
Melbourne, Florida. 
FREE BOOK ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.’’ 250 
Week reported! Work home. Expect something Odd! 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, 23, California. 
FABULOUS EARNINGS—Fascinating pastime. Growing 
Genuine, living miniature (Ming) Trees, New sensational 
Business or Hobby. Astounding information FREE. 
DWARF GARDENS, Box 355Y, Briggs Station, Los 
Angeles 48, California. 
DO YOU WANT TO TRY ORGANIC GARDENING AS 
A BUSINESS? We offer attractive modernized house and 
land to family in return for one or two days work per 
week according to arrangements made. This is « real 
opportunity for the right family, W. F. HADLEY, 
Bridgewater, Connecticut. 

FOR SALE 
FOR SALE, slightly used ROLLE HANDY WORKER, 
$125.00. ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY, 314 Houston Ave., 
Crookston, Minnesota. 

WOOLENS 


TAILORED TO YOUR MEASURE: sport jackets, topcoats, 
suits, capes, kilts; in your choice of AVOCA HAND- 
WOVEN IRISH TWEEDS or AUTHENTIC CLAN TAR- 
TANS. Also by the yard. Throws and blankets too. 
CAROL BROWN, Putney 39, Vermont. 

MONEY MAKING ACTIVITIES 
FREE Book ‘372 +unusual Worldwide Businesses.” 
Australia. South America. Wartime Plans! $800 month 
2s bc inflation. Start spare time. Work home 
(U. A.)! Get surprise. PUBLISHERS—OG 67 
Cartsbad, California. 

VACATIONING 

THE BIRCHES—GHENT—NEW YORK—Open all year 
Accommodations for ten guests. Rates $40 weekly—$7. 
daily. Week-end guests and hunting parties catered to. 
All vegetables, fruits and berries are organically grown 
on premises—all other available organically grown foods 
are used in kitchen. Descriptive folder upon request. 

ORGANIC TRADING POST 
ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original vita- 
mins and mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 Ib. 
bags of flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.00. LOU- 
HELEN RANCH, Davison, Michigan. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN CALIFORNIA LEMONS $1 per 
nm postpaid. Minimum order 2 dozen. $15.00 per box 
prepaid—about 25 dozen. ALBERT E. LESLE, 14545 E. 
Whittier Bivd., Whittier, California. 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR! Where can you find its 
equal at anywhere near the price? Check these features, 
which we can claim for all our grains. Strictly organi- 
cally raised (mostly by ourselves), 100%, stone-ground, 
untreated with preservatives, mailed to you the day it 
is ground. Free recipes and baking instructions upon 
request. Wheat flour, buckwheat flour, cornmeal, soybean 
flour, muffin meal, wheat cereal, samp cereal and soy grits. 
All priced the same—5 lbs. 70¢; 15 Ibs. $2.05; 25 Ibs. 
$3.00; 100 Ibs. $10.00. Postage extra (100 Ibs. sent 
freight collect), PAUL KEENE, Walnut Acres, Penns 
Creek, Pa. 


RAISINS DIRECT FROM GROWER! Organically grown, 
natural, sundried, unsalted, sweet, seedless, unsulfured, 
unsprayed, unoiled, unfumigated. 5 Ibs. $2.00; additional 
at 30¢ lb., PREPAID; NO C.O.D.’s; GILBERT’S, Sultana, 
California. 

ANNOUNCEMENT—Register now for our 1951 price list. 
Our seventh year of serving you with organically grown 
vegetables. For quality, flavor and price, think of us. 
(“Aut Optimum Nihil’). GERICKE’S ORGANIC FARM, 
2876 Arthur Kill Road, Staten Island 9, WN. Y. 


KATAHDIN POTATOES, high quality, organically grown. 
Delicious prepared for table in any method you prefer 
$5.00 bushel, express collect. NORMAN H. STARK, R. R., 
Thiensville, Wis. 


Bio-dynamic (organic grown) Whole Wheat FLOUR and 
CEREAL Stoneground. 5 Ibs. $1—plus postage. Lower 
prices on 25 Ibs. and over. Distributors in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, California and Florida. WALTER BUSCHMAN, 
Juniper Farm, R.D. |, Chester, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS, etc., cleaned and deodor- 
ized by application of miracle fermentation. Comes in 
pellet form. Reduces masses, opens clogged drains, cess- 
pools, etc. Saves annual pumping and cleaning costs. Costs 
$2.50 per treatment. Shipped parcel post anywhere in 
U. S Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC SEWER 
CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Allston 34, Mass. 
ROTARY POPCORN POPPER—A large bow! of delicious 


Popeorn in three minutes. $1.50; Postpaid. Money back 
guarantee. CLINTON KEAGY, New Castle, Penna. 
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Photo by Genereur 


Arranged by Mrs. Victor Lutnicki 


The white flowers of the Calla Lily need 
no other foil than a minimum of foli- 
age to make a stark and striking arrange- 
ment. Victor Lutnicki artfully uses 
the lily in stages of development from the 
bud to the full bloom, seen from all angles. 
The cylindrical container with vertical 
fluting is most complementary to the curves 
of the flowers. 


Ihe iris has had a historic background, 
being known as “the rainbow” to the ancient 
Greeks. This tradition is just as true today 
although the accompanying photograph can- 
not do it justice. The flowers are also seen 
in both the bud and the unraveled blossoms, 
a clever way to vary shapes in the arrange- 
ment. 


Arranged by Carl Starker 


Fashions in Spring 


FLOWERS 


By 
ANN ANDREWS RODALE 


OTH of this month's arrangements are 

done in the modern style. The average 
highly stylized modern arrangement consists 
of one or more branches or large foliage to 
establish the height, line, and sometimes the 
depth of the bouquet. A few bold flowers 
create the focal point. 
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ED ROBINSON SAYS: 


days 


Read the Amazing Results of Model T Roto- 


Ette Tests Performed by 
Author of the Famous 


Ed_ Robinson, 
**Have-More Plan.” 


| WENT up to the Rototiller testing grounds at Troy expecting 

to be surprised,” savs Ed Robinson, author of the famous ‘Have- 
More Plan, “But I wasn’t expecting a miracle like this.” 

“T gave the new Model T ROTO-ETTE every test in the books. 

I used it in the hardest soil; tilled with one hand; composted by 

machine right in the garden soil itself—without breaking my back 


hauling, turning, and watering. 


I did the equiva- 


lent of a full day's gardening in ONE hour and 


walked away feeling fresh as a daisy.” 
TILLS, CULTIVATES, COMPOSTS 
All Without Change of Attachment 


No wonder Ed Robinson is so enthusiastic 
about ROTO-ETTE. Not only does this 
amazing power gardener take the place of 
plosv, dise and harrow in one easy operation— 
it also composts without change of attachment. 
Alf this is done through the wonderful new 
Roto-Miller (patent pending. ) 

This new rotary cam chopper actually chops 
up‘and mixes into your soil with ease—weeds, 
coyer crops, manure, mulch, plant or animal 
waste! It will even knock down, chew up and 
mix standing cornstalks! With the ROTO- 
E'T{VE you don’t have to buy as much fertilizer 
or Worry about expensive barnyard manures. 


Does Other Yard and Garden Jobs Too 


e new Model T ROTO-ETTE is much 
merely a gardening machine. By a 
simplaychat of attachments it converts to a 
mower: power snowplow (or 
bul sf power scythe; power buckrake; 
poger>savy; etc. And the cost is so low that 
eners often are able to pay for it 

season's crops! 


more 


Book by Ed Robinson Tells 
the Whole Interesting Story 


Ed Robinson got so ex 
cited about the 
ETTE he bought that he 
wrote this book about 
“Power Gardening 
Tower Composting” 
hock-full of action pie- 

Tells how ROTO- 

works —-how easy 

to service -how it 
loes a day's work in an 
hour fetails on. prices 
attachments, ete Mail 
and 


Inc., Dept. 
Troy, New York. 
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ROTOTILLER, Inc. 
Dept. 75 
Troy, New York 

Please send me FREE by return mail 
POWER GARDENING and POWER (¢ 
ING, by Ed Rebinson, author of th 
HMave-More VPlan.”’ 


Your name 


ity State 


here if you weuld like i 


about hecoming a Rototiller Dealer 
a few good territories still open 
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